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ABSTRACT 

In May of 1992, the Alliance for Curriculum Reform 
(ACR) surveyed member organizations and others who had participated 
in ACR activities concerning their printed policies on issues 
relating to multicultural education. The areas of interest for the 
survey were: printed policy(ies) on multicultural content/curriculum; 
printed policy(ies) on student diversity as it affects the member 
organization's field; and policy(ies) on multicultural diversity as 
these policies affect staffing, organizational, structural, and/or 
membership issues. The purpose of the survey was to provide data on 
curriculum-centered associations' official policies as background for 
development of a general ACR statement on mul t i cul tural ism in 
curriculum. Thirty-three associations responded to the survey. Of 
these, 13 had printed policies in all 3 areas and 4 reported policies 
in development at the time of the survey. The document is organized 
in the following way: (1) a checklist of responses from all 
organizations; (2) an organizational list showing responses to all 
categories alphabetically by organization; and (3) a list by category 
within which organizational responses are repeated alphabetically. 
(LL) 
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BESTOWAVAIliiBLE 



Introduction 



In May of 1992 ACR surveyed member organizations and others who have participated in ACR 
activities concerning their printed policies on issues relating to multicultural education. The 
purpose of the survey was to provide data on curriculum-centered associations' official policies as 
background for development of a general ACR statement on multiculturalism in curriculum. 



Three questions were posed: 



A. Attach a xerox of your printed policy(ies) on multicultural content/curriculum. 

B. Attach a copy of your printed policy(ies) on student diversity as it affects 
your field. 

C. Attach a copy of your printed policy(ies) on multicultural/diversity as these affect 
staffing, organizational, structural and/or membership issues. 

Thirty-three associations responded to the survey. Of these, thirteen had printed policies in all 
three areas and four reported policies in development at the time of the survey. 

In handling survey responses, the compiler made a few editorial decisions, including moving a few 
responses from one category to another. E.g., respondents occasionally posted an item as 
"curriculum" which in review seemed more closely related to "diversity of students." 
If mistakes were made in such transfers, it is entirely the compiler's responsibility. A few items 
seemed to refer to more than one category. If the items were not clearly labelled by the 
respondents, the compiler assigned them herself and in some cases assigned them to more than one 
category. Content, students and even organizational issues are not always easily separable. 
Several respondents submitted papers in lieu of or in addition to organizational policies. Such 
papers were often not used since it was not possible to discern if they stood as formal 
organizational policies. Some materials were submitted from associations not centered in schooling 
or curriculum. These were not reported here. 

The written policies come from a variety of sources. In some cases, they derive from board 
resolutions, actions taken in meetings, or mission statements. Many are unattributed. Wherever 
bibliographical references were supplied, these are included, usually in \hQ first appearance (see, 
e.g., ASCD and NEA listings). 

The material is presented in the following way: 

1. A checklist of responses from all organizations. 

2. An organizational list showing responses to all categories alphabetically by 
organization. 

3. A list by category (A,B,C) within which organizational responses are repeated 
alphabetically. 



This material will form the background for our discussion of ACR policy on multiculturalism and 
the curriculum. 



Respectfully submitted, 





Judith Renyi, Steering Committee 
June 19, 1992 
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Responses by Organizations 



American Association for the Advancement of Science 



AAA8 



A. Curri culum/ content 



All human cultures have included study of nature— the move- 
ment of heavenly bodies, the behavior of animals, the properties 
of materials, the medicinal properties of plants. The recommen- 
dations in this chapter focus on the development of science, 
mathematics, and technology in Western culture, but not on how 
that development drew on ideas from earlier Egyptian. Chinese. 
Greek and Arabic cultures. The sciences accounted for m this 
book are largely part of a tradition of thought that happened to 
develop in Europe during the last 500 years-a tradition to 
which people from all cultures contribute today. 

The emphasis here is on ten accounts of significant discoveries 
and changes that exemplify the evolution and impact of scientific 
knowledge: the planetary earth, universal gravitation, relativity, 
geologic time, plate tectonics, the conservation of matter, radio- 
activity and nuclear fission, the evolution of species, the nature of 
disease, and the Industrial Revolution. Although other choices 
may be equally valid, these clearly fit our dual crHena of exem- 
plifying historical themes and having cultural salience. 
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American Association for the Advancement of Science 
B. Student Diversity 



AAA8 



Support the Holes ol Girls and Minorities in Science, Because the 
scientific and engineering profeuions have been predominantly 
male and white, female and minority students could easily get the 
impression that these fields are beyond them or are otherwise un- 
suited to them. This debilitating perception— all too often reinforced 
by the environment outside the school— will persist unless teachers 
actively work to turn it around. Teachers should select learning 
materials that illustrate the contributions of women and minorities, 
bring in role models, and make it clear to female and minority 
. students that they are expected to study the same subjects at the same 
level as everyone else and to perform as well. 



The ^omsMndatioiu is This Report Apply to All StudeaU 

The set of recommendations constitutes a common core of learning 
In science, mathematics, and technology for all young people, re- 
gardless of their social circumstanoM and career aspirations. In 
particular, the recommendations pertain to those who in the past 
have largely been bypassed in science and mathematics education: 
ethnic and language minorities and girls. The reoommendations do 
not include every interesting topic thtf was suggested and do not 
derive from diluting the traditional college preparatory curriculum. 
Nevertheless, the reoommendations are deliberately ambitious, for it 
would be worse to undsrettimatt what students can learn than to 
expect too much. The national council Is convinced that— given 
clear goals, the right resources, and good teaching throughout 13 
years of school— essentially all students (operationally meaning 
90 percent or more) will be able to reach all of the reconunended 
learning goab (meaning at least 90 percent) by the time they gradu- 
ate from high school.^ 
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American Association, for the Advancement of Science 



AAAS 



C. Organizational Diversity 



EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE SCIENCES 
AND ENGINEERING 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science is fonnally commiucd to 
L principle of equal opportunity for all persons, without regard to ificlevant 
considerations of sex, race, creed, color, handicap. naUonal origin, or age. It prscuccs 
this principle in the selection and protaotion of i!s employees and by opening ifs 
membership to all who are interested; by encouraging its nominating committees to 
Lninaie women, minority, and handicapped scientists and engineers for elecuve 
positions; and by attempting to increase the participation of women, minority, and 
handicapped scientists and engineers in all of its activities. ^ ,. . , 

■nw Boanl of Directors recognizes that complex social, economic, and poliucal 
forces have combined in the past to discourage women, minority, and han^cappcd 
persons from entering the sciences and engineering, and to deny those who do witer 
Mual access to positions of rcspea and autiiority. It is the Board's conviction that if 
each pn)fessional association would take aU measunss wiOiin its power to counteract 
these historic forces, the cause of truly equal opportunity for everyone in the scientific 
and engineering pn>fessions would be significanUy advanced. Hie Board urges tiie 
afTiUaied organizations to join witii Oie Association in this endeavor. | 

AdoptedbylheBoardofDirectors.AAAS.JanuaryJ974:revised 15 October 1977 
Our organization is In the process of developing policies at this time. 
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EDITORIAL POLICY, SCIENCE MAGAZINE 
Tl»BoanlofDirecto«iscommittediomaintainingSciencea$Jcfor^ 

iiJttSto the advancement of ic.encc.-n.cjounul must, in .11 •^«.«>"'''fJJ 
!^,S^t(Sfli andfortheicientiriccommumty according to thehi^^^ 

"^''m&^'cSS^.^puWUher^ulchiefoperatingo^^ 

win ex«cisc geneial management lesponsibiUty and. in close cooperauoo with the 

iSui^^iTa^ZSheningandimprov^^^ 



^^tor.onbeh.lfoftheBo«d.«ulin.ccocdancewithp^^^^^^ 

iheOxmcflisi^spoiuibtefortheconientandp^^^ 
SS^fl;eSttUility.andtreacntationofmaierialf« 

^^^smt ofiirjoumal and will receive a comprehensive lepon fium the 
Editor, including the viewi of the Editorial Board. 

AdoFiedhtheBoprd<fDiremrs.AAAS.4Aprai975.EfubrsedbytheCound^^ 

AAAS.21 Febrmry 1976 
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American 



Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



AXCTE 



A. Curriculum/ content 



Resolutions of the Membership 



ERIC 



""^A. Whcre»s. an educational $v«:«m b«sed on dciiuictatic 
principles must be cei»l'"f»an: . ^ ,, .. w-^.^„ 

WhcTciu, the Amcr.c«.i A«ocui.«.. c.\ Collrpc* <or Teacher 

frtifhfT education pioitnims and the tc:«.Wmg protcwKin; 

n..«>fitiei in teacher educt.or, «vi «»^''^P'°5f*""'' 
proportion t., fhe.r reptcm.at.on in '- S, of 
Whcreiw. many iwte* »nd tclioot*. c<»llei!«. »nd depmrnenu or 
cducTt^^I^ teacher c.r,dld.c. co p,« « .u.vl.,d.,ed .«r of 
^mTn^l pmfeisional kno-»W«e ar wme pcmt m .he.y tc«l«r 
education programs. 

Be it reiolvctl that; , ■ c .u^ 

Tlie AACTE supports the tolbwinR conditinm for the 
Jebprncnt a.«l u« of .mndardaed tesu i«d for ^^r--" 
RHiduatlOo trotn teacher edut-iti«. piop»n» arwl for the eeft.<katw«> 

"^r-rLTdevcloper. .hould pt^wiJc ««earchcr» Hod test with 

Thi» information »h«ll include an analyu* of dificren cttaK 

Vender po.^^' performance on the te« a» » '►•hole. **" 
ui on each item on the tcjt- 
• Tcu ihould be cxxutmcced lo that, insofar ai 

^dividual or r««P Mefcncx* .n ^j.Jff « ^^.^^^^d 
duTerence* m people-* b«wl«lee <.f i»« o^it.n. 

ves V(^w pouiWc. and without lo-*tini! the 

test slwald be cwvtrocted from iterrw thtit dupUv tr«i^ 
H^Jr««Jrti. i«a»inB lates between muujritv a"-! '""lonn 
c«"^ .iS«Hc WcVrnunds «vl education... level. 

ac. WheT«a$. The American AJiociautjn of Colleger for Teacher 
Education valuw cultural Uivcmcy; 

Wh«c»», education ptof^tami atr improvcH Ky respooUiiic to the 
individual diffefenctt of Icamcw; >nd , 

Whereas, cducaiuw piugram* at all levels arc Mreii^iiivnciJ by 
TOpec ting and incoipomtinp the undemanding oH cultural 
hackj?nxjtvl« of studcnu in dcvcioring apr^n*'*" inumjctional 
scratcgiei and curricula; 

De It WK^lved that: 

The American Attociation oi ColleRcs fot Teachcrr Education 
re^ffttnu m cummitmcni to multicultuml educatitjn atvl continues to 
SCDEs in the proccii of incocroeaun^? multicultural tducation 
in all aspecu of their proffnins; 

Be u leiolved that: 

AACTE reattnm iu commitment to awat SCDb; m the 
preparation of nil educator* to work with snKknri with ^pixtal 
i^eeds: and 

Be it teiolved that: , , . . 

AACTE't commtuncnt to multicult^iral educanno continua to be 
relleaed piuniUiendv and pcrvmiively in tha itmndard* of NCATE 
and odKr pfofenional groopa, ( I WO) ' 



9»t, WhcrcMj, teacheti must be aware nf multiciilrutai valuei. 
mt)ral dilemmas, and ethical conflica chat afifcct the lives of their 
Mfudcnu and the pc^>ple rif the wotld; 
' Be tt mnived that: 

The American Aiwciation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
cnciMira^ its member itutitutioiu co coruider cunent rnulcitultiml 
find international ioctal issues aivl concerns, incUidinis ethical 
dilemmas, in selected cksses durtnc the teacher education prognm; 

Be n further resolved iloi: 

The AACTE floea nn record as directly opfxiiuut potincal and 
MM:i^\ posttiom where the rights of human heingi are hein#; violated. 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Student Diversity 



1^. Whereas*, an cdi»catH>nal syscem b»f^ on dcrru)cranc 
principles must be cgylturian; 

>3CT>rrcui, the Americtii AtKK-Mtitm of Collrgr-s for Teacher 
Educ«rion U comtnlrtcd co the (ioaI of eltmtnaring dtscriminarion 
htuLtd on icx, mlnoncv memV«nhip« arul handicapping condtticwvt iu 
teacher education ptcvnimi and the retching; piofcHion; 

Whcreaii the AACTE is committed to promoc ing panictpatton of 
minorities in tether education ai^ the teaching profcwnu sr. 
proportion to their teprc«-ntatinn in U.S ^;eiv; arul 

VThcrca^. many nates atid M:liouii, CAllei^* and depanmenu of 
c(Juaitux> tri^ire teacher carKikkui co pan m siaiuiardiTRl ttit of 
academic otuI pfofessional knowled^ ar aotne point in their tcaclier 
education pto^rami. 

Be it tesoUril that. 

Tlie AACTE supports the tolkvwmj; contI>rioii$ tor the 
development aiui use of statiUardiied tests u^ed for admusiun lu u! 
f^mduation from tC4icher t^ucaiicMi piogr^mti and for the eerttficarxm 
of teawlieis. 

a Teiit devcloperi should prvvidr Tv^earchcrs Hnd test uscnt with 
.^ratisriail infuunation about tlieir cost's rchabihty and vahdity. 
Thii information sh;<ll include an anitlvKis of different ethnic 
Hivj getuier Knxtp^* performance ofi the test as a v^'holc* as «*el1 
on each item on the test. 

• TruthMn'Tesctn^ policies rhnt include the discloAurc of te«t 
itcirw should be cxtetwled to these red. Such polioet should W 
modeled after dv^e used for other it^kudardtscd cxaminAtinns 
such as the Scholastic Aptiti^Kk Teu and Uw School 
Admisftiofu Test. 

• Tcsu should be constructed so thar. insofar as pnyuhle, 
individual or gtnup differences in text scores result from xc*\ 
dilTerences in people's ktuiwiedgv of Uie subject bcinf; tested 
and nnt frum inapprnprinrr ckiractenstics vi the quest i(trLt 
themselves. Whenever possible, and without lowering the 
validity or reliability of the test for any immp, and without 
alcerinf the difficulty level of the tcf^t or its content covctHj(v. 

. test sltoold be cotutructed from items rhni display the least 
diffetciKX ni {uuMtij^ lates between nunority aiiJ luajorin* 
examinees of cocnpamblc bwcicgroun^ aiu) educational level. 

• The Amertwn Psychological Ass«iat ion's Sraiukrds tor 
liducflcional and Psyclv)l<)t*ical tests should he adhered to m the 
development of thcK tests. (1990)* 



*Th£se muLaiont rtnimn m effect fur fi%^ ytan /oUrmwvr ihe date t)f anKtrtumi 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education AACTB 
Student Diversity 

8- AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Whereas, the AmeriCHn Aisocuuon Coilcgw fur Tcftchcf 
EJuJiion oppn*^ difctimmation on ethnicity, tace, gendfr. 



scxiMil oficRtincm. or handicapping conditions in fchonU« cdleg:;*. 
jtnd departments o^jeductttion; and 

yXlieTr;u» AACTE rtsMtna la mppon for Mffirmativc iictH^n 
mctiiurei to prtividc for the incluHion of undemfpm^nced racial nnd 
ethnic nunorttics, women, and handicapped pcffoni m the Mudent 
body, fnculty, and administrative pnuttom in SOXs with rhe fpal 
of rdlectini^ the cultural dtventty und cgalitartan prmcipies of the 
natior\. 

Be it rcMtlved that; 

The American Auociation Qi[ Colleges for Teacher Education will 
continue to piovide a national fonim for SCDEt in the areas of 
human rifhcit edumeional aquity, and nuihiculturiil and Rlobal 
education, (i^)' 

ft.h. tt^wis. the American Association of Cbllegcs foe Teacher 
Education luppons the ehminatinn of scxiam within the profcuiKtn 
and soci^y. 

Be if resolved chat: 

Tl\c AACTE conhnuci its support for the passage tA an bqiwl 
Rights Amendment lo the Contfttutum and e^tublijihtt tt as i>nc of 
iu lefnslative priorities; and 

Be it resolved that: 

Tlie AACTE pledgee cooperation with other oc89ni2:4rtont in 
dcekint co eliminate lexism within education (>encniliv and withm 
teacher education tpecifkally. fl990)* 

8x. Whereas, The American A«ociation of Colleger for Teacher 
Education valuev cultuial diversity; 

Whercfls, education programs arc imprcwrd hy respt^dinc to the 
individual differctKet oif leamcn; and 

Whereas, education pnygi^ms at all leveh arc Ktreii^ilicucd by 
respecting 3nd incoiporacmp the undcmtandir^ of cu^tuml 
hackxnxmdf oi studenu in developing apf n>pnatc inKtmct^onal 
snategies and curricula; 

De it moived that: 

The American As^ocution vi Colleges for Teachrf Education 
roaHtrms its commitment to multicultural education and continues co 
»K%ut SCD: J in the process of incofporattn^ multicultural education 
in all aspecu of their pro^p^ams; 

De tt reso lved that: 

AACTE reatiirrm iu commitment to awist SCDE>i in the 
preparation of all educators co work witi^ studenrs with special 
f>ttdi\ and 

Be it resolved that: 

AACTE*s commitcnent to multiculttiral educannn continues to be 
rcfleaed pconiinendy and pervasively in tht standards of NCATE 
and odKr pn>fessionat groups. (1990)* 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



ILACTB 



B. Student Diversity 

8^. WhcTe**^. •fttcctksn criteria »Htiuld be developed tn muiuu 
quality cimluiatej while mmmi^ the pro|3uit4on«c rcpte*cnutu)o of 
mmtu, ethnk: And racial imdencprcAcnted minoritic*. and 
handicapped ptmrni. 
be ii rcMilved thai: . , , , j 

No ptoi^4»n (ii scUctwi be dsvUcJ by sciwaw*, ccmuck^ 
clepanmcntt of ediicHiMiii ut mic cducatiun »»cncic* thmt *lium«tcA 
dMpropoitiunNit nurobcn <>f minomy candidatct for the teach 

Be it rcwived that' ... , , 

Wo praicntn ihtll be deviicd which pWei lolc reliance upon » 
simek tiMMaure or uptm a atnflc aucsimcnt technique; 
Be it reiolvcd that; 

SCDE» ihodd c»taMuh multiple admisuon lequircincne* lo 
increase the number of under-rtprawted minrriiy atudenu; 
Be it reaolved than 

sdXA should develop wdmiutoni and retentHm pcofftanw w 



9A. Whereas, recent adnumMntwna have w adequateW 
nuintained luppofT for cxiatini cducatkn*! profftant ai>d have, in 
im, reduced auppott for esienciai pfopinw; 

Whereas, in the afaience of piavidtn« adeqaate funds for exUUni; 
rvsentul pcngranu, the admirmiiarinn* h«vr instead propoted 
viHicher Mnd choice procranu; and 

Whereas, a senei of propoials have come before fcdciaU ttAte»and 
l'»c3l Koven>in€ne» wKerebr pi^hlir f mdx mtuld he uied to encoucace 
^(idcnt and parental chMcca in education. 

Be it rcaolved that: 

TVh: American Aaanclatinn of Collffes for Teacher Education 
M^POKCS voucher lund choice pcogrinu in IC«12 achooU unieiff they 
••rc fifovided in addition to adequatety hmded c«wmial pnjftnms and 
'U> aMure a ix^nsegregativc eitoct on student body composition on 
ihc b»M of mctoecofwnuc status, ethnicity» and race; mi 

Be It rewilved that: 

AACTE oppoaes the use of public hindt to cxpacKl choices tn 
•Jljnpublic iciiooli 
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increase the luimber of minorities in their unckifiaduate ar^l 
gnHhiaie ptocrams; 
Be it Tcaoivcd that: 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educntit^n 
work coUabnmuvely with other professional n«^niaatiotu ro ensure 
that undcr-reptescntcd minority (groups art provided opportunities 
and MMKatice m enter ar>d complete doctoral programs in 
oducMtion'Tebted fields for the piitpoie of tsachins tn SCSSEt; and 

Oe i t res olved that: 

AACTE reaf6rms its continueni* support to provide technical 
ossistatKe to its measbership lo achkvt this resolution. (19^)* 
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B*t« Whereas, there an: special populaUons, espccialiy in rural 
areaft, for which ir nften is not feasible for siudcno to luve 
cunrinuous residency un campus; 

WhcfciiRi the cdacacor*s affimiacion of the worth d cultMl 
dlvmtrv is essential to ptovidinir efiiecttve ceachti^^'lttfnmft 
condtitoru for all students; and 

Whereasi many tcadter candidHtes have limited experiences wii 
communities that are culturally different from their own. 

Be it resolved that: 

The Amcrium Aaiociation of CoUefts for Teacher Education wi\^ 
work With other professiocul txgantxatiottt lo eruuMnage SCDEs to ■ 
deliver fidd-bued proframs for pccparinc tMChets and otha schoolB 
based persorml for popuUrioni not currently heins aerv«d; 

Be it reaolved that: 

SCDEs should develop pnigrams lliai lead to ccrti^^atiDn or H 
rcccmikacion of education personrwl m ^td4vMed pfognms. Tim J 
prugrsms ahuuU be scrucoircd Su masc the iMique needi nf die 
communicyi and 

Be it fftaolvad that: ■ 
SCDEs Hill be encouraged to pfovkie uppoctunitics for teacher ■ 
candidates to have expenences in runl areas and witlt studena whi} 
^ cultumlly different <rom the casidldate. f 1990)' 

fir 
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American A«ociation of College, for Teacher Education »»CIE 



C. Organizational Diversity 



8. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

8,a. Wliereas. the Amcncan AwocUtion Cbilejjes tor Teacher 
EducMiion opfxwa ducrimmation on erfwicitv. f»ce. genHrr. 

>cxtMtl ocientatKm, or hAndicapping condirioot In KkiTfU, collcgo^i 
And dqp«drtfnefits o( educatton* and 

Wherciii, AACTE mlifirmi iti uxfpon for nffinnativc actkin 
nunourot to pntvidc for the inch»ion of undcmprwnced racul iind 
ethnic minorities. wAnmen. tind handicapped pcrcons in the uudeni 
body, (aoJcv, and admmisttattve pmucimu in SQXii with the 
of itfkctit^ the culcuttl dtvetsity «nd cgilitahan principiei of the 
nation. 

Be it rcMilved thac; 

The Ametican Attoci«cion of Cullecei for Teacher Education wilt 
continue lo piovklc a national forum for SCD£t in the afeaa c/i 
human rifhu, ediJOftional equity, and multieulturjl and elobal 
education. (J 990}* 



10- AACTE'S PROGRAMS 

10^ Whereas, the American Auociaiion of College* for Teacher 
Education believea in tcoad-baaed involvement of institutional 
icpreientitivct in the acdvittci of the A«octtition. 

Be k resolved ihar. 

Memhefihip on committeei. taik forces, commiuions and the 

Doaid of Direaort include rcprcientativcs who are women. 

.nimiriiie.. and iiwlividuaU from all in.t,wt»nnal type* and areas of 
the United Sutcs.(J99l)* 
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ican Association of School Librarians 



MiBh 



A. Curriculum/ content 



Excerpt from "Access to Resources and Services in the School 
Library HeJa rrogram: An Interpretation of the Library B.ll of R.ghts. 

School library media professionals assume a leadership role in promoting the principles of 
intellectual freedom within the whool by providing resources and services that create and sustain 
an atmosphere of free inquiry. School library media professionals work closely with teachers to 
inteerate instructional activities in classroom units designed to equip students to locate evaluate, 
and use a broad range of ideas effectively. Thfough resources, programming, and educational 
processes, students and teachers experience the free and robust debate characteristic of a 
democratic society. 

School library media professionals cooperate with other individuals in building collections of 
resources appropriate to the developmental and maturity levels of students These collections 
provide resources which support curriculum and are consistent with the philosophy, goals, and 
objectives of the school district Resources in school library media collections represent diverse 
points of view and current as well as historical issues. 

While English is by history and tradition the customary language of the United States, the 
laneuages in use in any given community may vary. Schools serving communities in which 
other languages are used make efforts to accommodate the needs of students for whom English is a 
second language. To support these efforts, and to ensure equal access to resources and services, the 
school library media program provides resources which rettect the linguistic pluralism of the 
community. 

Members of the school community involved in the collection development process employ 
educational criteria to select resources unfettered by their personal, political, social, or religious 
views Students and educators served by the school library media program have access to 
resources and services free of constraints resulting from personal, partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval. School library media professionals resist efforts by individuals to define what is 
appropriate for all students or teachers to read, view, or hear. 
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American Association of School Librarians 



JiJkBL 



h. student Diversity 



^cerpt Ere "Ih. Rol. of .he school Library «.di. Program. " • 

-11 «f flift Ktudentft of the community-not only the 
. . children of the>o»t i»werful. the iXriaKS nled* of all learners. 

..including the S^ti, m yftii M},n^ci^^ divergitv of backgrour.df. The »chool library 
emoUonally impaired, and thoie ^9"' » f "^^S^ various poinU cf, 

'/feel the tiUe is not only appropriate bat desimble. ■ 
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American Association of School Librarians 



KkBL 



C. Organizational Diversity 



St. MINORITY CONCERNS 

7h€ American Ubwy AMocUikm pft> 
mo*ss tq^ Kcm (o Informtikm for all per- 
>ons and recognim the urff nt need lo re- 
spond to the IncmuiUic racial and c<(mic 
diverelty WDonf Americana, Afrtcan»Aiwfri- 
cjm. HUpanlc American, AaUn American*, 
Native Americans, and other mlnoritiw have 
critical and incrtaain| needi for informarion 
And library acceu. They are affecied by a com- gg 
bination of limUatkHia Includinf UUteracy. 
lanjuaie bairiert. ecooomk dl«r«M. culiural 
IftoUiion. and discrimination In cducaiton.em- 
ploymcm. and housing. Thertfore. the role 
played by libraries to enabk minorities to par- 
ticipate fully in a democratic society Is cnKilal. 
Libraries must uiillie moUW*riaie resources 
ind straiepes to empower minority people. 
Concrcie proframs of recfuitmevu. trainini. 
development, and upwvd mobility are needed 
in onkJ* to Increase and retain minority per- 
sonnel within librarianship. Within the Amer- 
ican Ubraxy AswKlatioa the coordinaiinf 
mcchaniams for protframa and actWiiles deal- 
ing wUh mlnorUirs in vartoua ALA divlalona. 
omces. lawl yj^H* should be ttrenfihenod, and 
support for minority liaim aciiviti-* should 
be enhanced. 
59,1 Policy ObJectWea 

The American Ubrary Aaaoclailon shall im- 
plement these objectivet by: 
1) Promoting the removal of all barriers to li- 
brary and informaUoo lervicea. particularly 
fe« charges and language barricTS. 
^) Promoting the publicaUoo* productioa and 
purehase of print and nonptint materials 
that present poskWii rok wiodcU of cultural 
minorities. 

3) Promoiing fuU funding for existing legisU- 
live program* In suppoct of minority educa- 
tion and irtininf. and to expteft ahernative 
funding aouitcs for ocholarthipa. fellow- 
ghips, and aaaisuntahipa lo encourage mi* 
noricy rtcniUment into librarianship. 

4) Promoting training opporiunUJes for librar- 
lauis. Inchjding minoritle*. in order lo teach 
effective technique for generating tripartite 
pUiUc funding for upgrading Ubntfy services 

to mirwriiits. 

5) Promoting the incorporation of minority 
programs and services imo the regular U- 
brary budgeu in all type* of libraries, rather 
than the tendency to support theae activities 
solely from "soft monlea" auch as private 
grana or federal monies. 

6) Promoting equity in funding adequate U- 
brary services for minority popuUiions. in 
terms of professional and nonprofessional 
personnel, materiaU. resources, facilities, 
and equipment. 

7) Promoting supplemental support for library 
resources on cultural minoritiesby urging lo- 
cal, state, and federal government, and the 
private sector, to provide adc<fiate funding. 

8) Promoting increased public awareness of 
the importance of Ubrary resources and 
vices in all segmenu of society , eapeclally in 
minority communUies. 



9) Promoting ihedetenninaiionofoutpu n>ca- 
surcs through the encouragement of com- 
munity needs a«k«asmen*s. giving special 
emphaiU to assessing tl>e needs of cuhural 
minorities. 

10) Promoting Incjeased staff development op- 
portunities and upwani mobility for minority 
librarians. 

(S« 1.3 A and ••CusTent Reference File": 
Eful^ el isiitc 11 965*86 CD »30) adopted 

by Coundl June 1996.) 
.2 CombatUig Prejudice. Steraotyplng. and 
Discrimination 

The American Ubrary Aasociailon actively 
commiw ita prt^ige and r«x«cea to t coor- 
dinated action pR)gram thai will combat 
prejudice, stereotyping, and discrimination 
Al«imt individuals and groupa in the Ubrary 
profession and in Ubrary aervioc because of 
race. sex. creed, ookr. or national wrigin. 

Nothing in the Reaokition on Prejudice, 
Stereotyping, and Discrimination authorixes 
censocinf. expurgation, or labeling of mate- 
rials. Aoiona and programa to raise the aware- 
ffcss of Ubraiy usen to any problem or condi - 
lion would not be in conflict wHh the Uhrary 
Bill s/RiffMs when they are free of any ele- 
ment of advocacy . Beth documenu respect the 
righuof all whouse llbfariestodoso freel/and 
r'Hhout being subjected to any pressures from 
any sources wtixiir. th« instttutlon. 
{See •*awteni Referwce Flk" for full Rsw- 
lution on Prejudice. Stereotyping, and Dfe. 
crimination, a revision of the ReaoUition en 
lUdim and Sexism Awarenesa.) 
59.3 Coals for Indian Ubraiy and 
Information Services 

The American Ubrary AssocUilon and the 
National Indian Educaiioo A*^;ociai*on suppon 
Kuidelines designed to meet the Informaiionsl 
needs and to purvey and promote the rich oil. 
lural heritfl>0e of American Indians. 

1) All Ubrary and Information aervices muK 
•how semitivity to cultural and social com* 
ponenu extent ki individual Indian com- 
munities. 

2) Indian representation through appoint- 
ment to iocal boards and creation of local 
advisory committeeaconoeming service IS 
and about American Indians are eaacntia) 
for healthy, viable programs. 

3) Materiala which meet informational and 
iKtucatkmal needs and which present a bi* 
cuhuial view of history and culture must be 
prtJvided in appK>priate formau. r^iaUty, 
aitd quaiuity to meet current and future 
needs. 

4) Ubrary prognuns, outreach and deUvcty 
systems must be created which will Iww 
rapid access to Information in a manner 
compatible with the community'a cultural 

mUieu. 

5) American Indian penonnel trained for po- 
sitions of respomibUity are essential to the 
succeu of any program. 

6) Continuing hmding sources for library and 
Information senrices must be developed. 
{See "Current Reference File" for fuU 

adopted text.) 



59.4 Ubrary EducaiKw to Meet the 
Needs of Spanish-Speaking People 

The American Ubrary Aasociatwn will lakt 
steps through its Committee on Acmditatiaa 
to encourage graduate library schools seeUMf 
accrcduaiton or rtaccrrditation to asaufv thai 
course content refteca the cultural hetitafi 
and needs of tM Spanish-speaking peopk sf 
the United States and %vili tfKourage sutfc 
schools to include bilincual/bkultunl^ii*^ 
on their faculties. 

59.5 Dhnic and Cultural Minorities in Scau. 
Murucipal. and County Agencies 

The American Ubrary Aasociatlon urf* 
and supports the rtciuifing. hiring, and pt^ 
motion of ethnic and cuhuraJ minoiiti* 
within the state, municipal, and county l^niy 
structure, eapeclally in the areas of adieie<»' 
iration and conacltation. 
{See "Current Reference Ftk": 19i9-^ 

CD«9S. See also S3. 1.11. S4.3. S4.3-i« 

&6.2.) 



From ALA Policy Manual 



American 



Alliance for Theatre and Education AATE 



POLICIES ON MULTICULTURAL CONTENfT/CURRlCULUM 

In keepino with the letter and spirit ol al! equal opportunHy and "vilnfiWs Saws the 
American Alliance tor Theatrw and Education encouraaes *veraHy in all areas and doac 
not discriminate on the basis of age. culture, disability, race, reyfllon, or sex In Its activiues. 
practices, and programs. 
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American Alliance for Theatre and Education 



AATE 



B. POLICIES ON STUDENT DIVERSITY 

Th8 American Alliance for Theatre and Education believes tnat the arts programs 
in every American school snould t>e &uiiod to the noeds of tho individual 
students, reflect the muiticuttural natura of our phjmlislic Amertcan society, and 
be responsive to the requirements of the diverse special populations present In 
our schools including the artistically talented. 

AATE believes that art forms iricluded in the school curriculum should represdnt 
diverse portoos, siytes. forms, aiid cultures 
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American Alliance for Theatre and Education 



AATE 



Tn. American Alliance "ati^riS.^'ISSS.Mr^S.'l'iSt 
education in tn» ant s^^? " ""^Xi^u" Su^TEb.«i»° « mat «ho 
Eluuld nave an •flw' »Wf™'*to^?2&^f i itoJenishouid not be a rasull 

TOnoAteslalus. or parental m commonlly weaHB. 



Students 
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Alliance for Education in Global & International Studies 
A. Curriculum/ content 



AEGIS 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS 



u „f fh* oooU tUiUd on the firt page of thi» 

^^^tv that to »nh«rtnl to lh«« itlfttt^ 
rZ\S.tandtoa that contmpo«v 

^^Z, DoUttcal. aeononiJc. and B«>fl»»I*»^_^^ . 

dllfe^hom thtb OM* and. In w 

oC th. natuce and C 

'^Cbt: l^'tSKT. W^P^ national 
^ to .«ognl« bUtt. advocacv. and ^^'^ 

L2i<^il>?«o pamclpau in local, national =nH 
inlamatlonal <tacl»lon-m«ldnfl pfoc«««. 
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Alliance for Education in Global & International Studies AEGIS 



C. organizational Diversity 

INDICATE YOVR ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS WHEN REVIEWING AN 
APPLICATION FOR FULL MEMBERSHIP: 

ms 



4. Docs this organization discriminate base upon factors of 
race, gender, age, or sexual orientation? Cv^^^^ti 



5. DocB this organization descriminatc based upon factors of 
race, gender, age, or sexual orientation? C<?n»?»p/»f5 



ANSWER WHEN REVIEWING APPLICATIONS FOR FULL OR ASSOCUTE 
MEMBERSHIP: Place your number rating on the line and circle it. Be sure to write 
ihe number; do ml merely place an 'V. 



2. Materials demonstrate winingness lo offer multiple perspectives on Issues of 
opinion or controversy. ^ 

NoWn.ln,„e« Some WlUnenin 

4. in .0 doing, <lcn.onslrato a Knsltivlo to cullur.l unlquentBS «n<I 
cultural diversity. ^ ^ 
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American Federation of Teachers 
Curriculum/ content 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



The United Sutcs is one of the world's most diverse 
multicultural societies. To apprecbtc ujis inheritance 
ajod all who contributed to il, our children need a 
multicultural education. In the pa$t, our schools 
taught only what was perceived as mainstream, and 
sought to '"'"^'"'^^ controv-crsies over race, religion, 
and ethnicity by ignoring them. But without 
knowledge of the many streams that nourish the 
general society, the "mainstream" cannot be properly 
studied or understood. This is why our children need 
a multicultural curriculUtt, one ia which the contribu- 
tions and roles of African-Americans, Hispanic- 
Americans, Native Americans^ Asian-Americans and 
Other minorities are fairly and accurately depicted, 
and one in whidi the history of oon-westem societies 
is part of the required curriculum. 

As » multicultttfal people* wc are also, however, a 
single nation bonded by a common set of dcmocraiic 
pr'mciples, individual rights and moral values. To un- 
derstand and defend the very principles and institu- 
tions that provide our society its common aspir aiion,s, 
and allow us in our multicultural society to live 
together m relative peace - as compared to the con- 
stant warfare that tears apart so many other non- 
homogeneous societies - our children need au 
education in the humanities that imparts to them the 
values of tolerance, freedom, equality, pluralism and 
common human dignity. This also is part of a muUi 
cultural education; and while such values and phn- 
ciptci can be conveyed using ideas and documents 
from a range of cultures, such education also requires, 
unavoidably* a special emphasis on the hhtory and 
legacies of those societies that have been most impor- 
tant in developing democratic Ideals and practices. 

In recent years, history and literature textbooks 
have been revised to be more inclusive of America's 
miimrities and non-western dvilizatioos. However, as 
documented by Paul Gagnoo in the AFT-commis- 
sioned "Dcmoaacys Half-Told Story,* these changes 
are often 'squeezed in' as sidebars, peripheral to the 
main story. This is not gMd enough. The story of 
America is a multiculttiral one from the start. We 
interaaed vritb and were built and shaped and inspired 



by pcupic of every immigrant stream^ of many races, 
cultures and religions. Both because we do not want 
to be a fragmented people and because our children 
cannot Icarn from a fragmented curriculum* we do not 
want a curriculum in wliich each culture is merely 
allocated its sh^e of sidebars and fragments. We need 
a cohcsivci inclusive eurriculum in which the main 
story " hiYw we built this nation and its pluralistic 
institutions - is understood to have been the work of 
many different people of diverse races, classes, and 
rcUgioTUs. 

Together with this broader view of U^. history, ihc 
richness and diversity of the world's peoples and their 
bijttorics should also be central to the cunriaita. It's 
not enough for high school students to spend just one 
year on world history, wildly globe-hopping from one 
continent to the next, v^thout the time to truly com* 
piehcnd what the/re studyiog. A full two years of 
world history should be required of students at the 
pt'^?;i -elementary level. 

Similarly, the study of literature should be expanded 
to include the best that has been thought and ex> 
pcricnccd and written across all cultures and 
throughout all of human history; only in this way can it 
truly be said that the "humanities" are being taught. 

Curriculum planners and textbook public' .icrs now 
h.ivc at their disposal a wealth of new scholarship 
ah<>ut the Culture and history of African-Americans. 
Hispanic-Americans, Native Americans. Asian- 
Amr rtcans and many other ethnic groups at home and 
.^rrovs the globe. Some of this new material has made 
its way into university-level textbooks. It is time that 
elementary and secondary school texts also reflect the 
best in contemporary scholarship. 

In bringing about these curricular revisions, we 
should be guided, as in all curriculum development, by 
the standards of quality and accuracy deHned by the 
relevant disciplines and by the recognition that, given 
limited curricular time, we want to include that which 
U must c:»<^ntial and valuable to our children's learn- 
ing - to ail of our children's learning. We are not 
talking here of creating a segregated curricula - one 
for minorities that features just minority heroes and 
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Aiaerican Federation of Teachers 
Curriculum/ content 



AFT 



another for whites that focuses on just v^hiic heroes; 
our children need the full pitturc, the whole truth, a,^ 
b«t it is understood, «> that they can undcrsUnd the 
potential for good and for evil in alt cultures and in 
each individuaL We arc talking aboui an integrated 
multicultural curriculum that's worth teaching to 
everyone - one that has integrity, quality, and rigor - 
one that offers all of our children what they all need to 
know: the strengths of diversity, the values that allow 
diversity to flourish, the history and literature that has 
shaped our country and our world. 

Adopting these as oux standards will not stop the 
arguments. There will ahvays be debate about what's 
essential and of high quality, and the incomplete 
evidence of history will always produce historians >^'ith 
varying interpretations. But this lack of total corwcn- 



Mis docs not free us as educators from striving for these 
standards. 

Making these changes will be difficult. U will re- 
quire close and lasting collaboration between faculty 
members in the schools and the universities to review 
the available scholarship, to determine what belongs 
in the K-12 curriculum, and to devise ways to convey 
the raatcrtals to diverse audiences. But making these 
changes wrtll be vital for all our students; not only will 
it help to give a more accurate picture of America's 
democratic experience, but it v^l also give a more 
dynamic, engaging and accurate account of the story 
of all human life. 

American Federation of Teachers 

1990 
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American Historical Association 
Curriculum/ content 



STATEMENT ON DIVERSITY IN HISTORY TEACHING 

Course offerings and textbooks in history, whether for K-12. undergraduate, or graduate 
Classes, should address the diversity of human experience, recognizing that historical 
accuracy requires attention both to individual and cultural similariiies and differences an 
to the larger global and historical context within v/hich societies have evolved. 

Approved by Council .May 6, 1991 
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Association for Supervision and Ciirriculim Development 
A. Curriculum/ content 



AfiCD 



Multicultural Education: From "Melting Pot" to "Mosaic* 



M Past ASCD resolutions afllrm that 

cultural diversity must be recognized 
^^^^ 0 in school programs and curriculum in 

order to prepare students for life in our 
multicultural society and interdependent world (1970, 
1980, 1987. 1988, 1991).* Significant progress in 
developing multicultural awareness has occuned in 
many school districts. In its leadership role, ASCD must 
extend its position beyond awareness and emphasize 
multicultural education because of recent challenges 
caused by: 

• rapidly changing demographics 

• debates about ethnocentric approaches 

• questions about the historical accuracy* of curriculum, 
and 

• calls for unifying methodologies that still recognize 
cultural diversity. 

ASCD supports a muhiculiural approach that 
emphasizes a "mosaic" image of national and 
international sociery. A mosaic image focuses on the 
whole, yet allows recognition of any part as important to 



the whole. Emphasis on a mosaic image clarifies the 
direction for policymakers and educators in applying 
suied ASCD values on cultural diversity and education 
for democracy. 

ASCD advises its members to lead the movement 
toward a mosaic emphasis in multicultural programs and 
education through: 

• developing or revising comprehensive policies on 
multiculturalism that address curriculum, instruaional 
methods, teacher preparation, staff development, hiring, 
instructional materials, and school climate; 

• stressing unifying concepts such as "education for 
democracy" while recognizing, celebrating, vahnng. and 
utilizing cultural differences; 

• implementing a multicultural emphasis in nil sc hools 
regardless of community demographics; 

• ensuring the accuracy of scholarship undcrU inp 
multicultural inaterials and emphases; ami 

• guaranteeing a curricuhir and program rc'\ k-w process 
thai includes representatives whose backgroumU reflect 
cultural diversity . 



•Oaio.s in parcnthesci imlK'aic \vat> in which simibr rcsoluiions fscrc p;jv^*d 



Developing Leadctship: A Synthesis of ASCD Resolutions through 1990 



lERLC 



V 

HL Native American and Hispanic Concerns 

ASCD has moved in the direction of cultural pluralism through (1) 
encouraging increased participation in ASCD program planning and 
membership on the suff by Native Americans and Hispanic Americans, (2) 
providing educational programs on culuiral pluralism, and (3) endorsing 
educational legislation pertaining to these two groups. 

ASCD supports: full funding of die Indian Education Act (1975); voluntary 
self-determination by Native Americans; Native American control of schools 
anended solely by Native American children; and tuition waivers for Native 
American students in U.S. sute universities. 
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Association for supervision and Curriculum Development 



ASCD 



B. Student Diversity 



Multicultural Education: From "Melting Pot" to "Mosaic* 



^ Past ASCD resolutions affirm that 

cultural diversity must be recognized 
^^^^^ 0 in school programs and curriculum in 

order to prepare students for life in our 
multicultural society and interdependent world (1970, 
1980, 1987. 1988, 1991).* Significant progress in 
developing multicultural awareness has occurred in 
many school districts. In its leadership role, ASCD must 
extend its position beyond awareness and emphasize 
multicultural education because of recent challenges 
caused by: 

• rapidly changing demographics 

• debates about ethnocentric approaches 

• questions about the historical accuracy of curriculum, 
and 

• calls for unifying methodologies that still recognize 
cultural diversity. 

ASCD supports a multicultural approach that 
emphasizes a "mosaic" image of national and 
international society. A mosaic image focuses on the 
whole, yet allows recognition of any part as important to 



the whole. Emphasis on a mosaic image clarifies the 
direction for policymakers and educators in applying 
stated ASCD values on cultural diversity and education 
for democracy. 

ASCD advises its members to lead the movement 
toward a mosaic emphasis in multicultural programs and 
education through: 

• developing or revising comprehensive policies on 
multicultur^m that address curriculum, insiruaional 
methods, teacher preparation, suff development, hirmg. 
instructional materials, and school climate; 

• stressing unifying concepts such as -education for 
democracy" while recognizing, celebrating, valump. and 
utilizing cultural differences; 

• implementing a multicultural emphasis in all schools 
regardless of community demographics; 

• ensuring the accuracy of scholarship underlying 
multicultural materiab and emphases; and 

• guaranteeing a curricular and program ro icu panvs^ 
that includes representatives whose backgrounds reflect 
cultural diversir>-. 



ERIC 



•Daws in parentheses indicate years in which similar resoluuons tscrc passed 



F. Equity 



ASCD recognizes, values, and encourages equity and cultural diversity as 
major goals of education in our pluralistic society. Equal opportunities should 
be provided for all children of migratory workers, children from low-income 
families, and all children suffering from social and educational segregation 
(1959). 

ASCD urges members, and all national leaders as well, to demonstrate support 
of equal opportunity, multicultural and multiethnic education, affirmative 
aaion, and professional de\ elopment without regard to race, religion, sex, 
and national origin. 

ASCD should reaffirm the Association's commitment to equity and cultural 
diversity by regularly assessing its aaivities and by staling its position on these 
issues (1982). Reports calling for major refomis lo improve the quality of our 
schools and achieve excellence have failed to address the issues of 
educational equity, including race, culture, economics, and sex. ASCD firmly 
believes that equity is necessary for excellence, and equity policies and 
programs must be a part of the reforms and ongoing agenda for our schools 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 



Organizational Diversity 

i/ 

E. Equal Rights 

ASCD should encourage the elimination of bias and role identification based 
on sex, and work for the rejection of de faao discrimination in the hiring and 
advancement of women. 

As a firm supporter of equal rights (1972, 1978, 1980, 1983), ASCD is an 
opponent of sex discrimination and other forms of sexism. 

ASCD members should become acquainted with the positions uken on the 
equal rights issue by legislators in their sutes or provinces and take such 
positions into account when voting in subsequent elections, ASCD also urges 
the U.S. Congress to renew past support for an equal rights amendment and 
urges supporters of equal rights to develop further approaches to achieve their 
goal (1983). 

B. Affirmative Action \/ 

School administrators and boards of education should adopt policies of 
employment and assignment of certified personnel on the basis of their 
professional qualifications and personal fitness for the job without regard to 
race, religion, or national origin (1962). 

In time of economic stress, employment gains made through educational 
affirmative action programs may be lost. ASCD should support affinnative 
action and parity among employees and lend its influence and financial 
support to achieve this end when necessary. Affirmative action should be the 
policy of each school entity, regardless of the method used to balance the 
budget (1978). 



Developing Leadership: A Synthesis of ASCD Resolutions through 1990 



K. Native American and Hispanic Concerns 

ASCD has moved in the direction of cultural pluralism through (1) 
encouraging increased participation in ASCD program planning and 
membership on the staff by Native Americans and Hispanic Americans, (2) 
providing educational programs on cultural pluralism, and (3) endorsing 
educational legislation pertaining to these two groups. 

ASCD supports: full funding of the Indian Education Act (1975); voluntary 
self-determination by Native Americans; Native American control of schools 
anended solely by Native American children; and tuition waivers for Native 
American students in U»S» state universities. ^ 



Association for Supervision and curriculum Development 
C. Organizational Diversity 



A8CD 



H. Integration ^ 

ASCD believes integrated schools to be the best proposition for fostering 
participation in pluralistic societies. Educators have a moral responsibility to 
provide affirmative leadership. ASCD supports instruaion of educators in 
matters that will equip them for such leadership, including the issues of 
integration, the backgrounds of students from various ethnic groups, and 
options based on different philosophical positions. 

ASCD supports desegregation, including expansion of busing programs 
(1976), if necessary, and integration, and opposes legal aaion designed to 
reduce the options available for dealing with problems of desegregation. 
Isolation by race and socioeconomic status is harmful to both majority and 
minority group members (1972). 

ASCD encourages options that support integration (1976) and desegregation 
and commends the courageous leadership demonstrated by some educators 
and political leaders in moving toward this goal. Though the improvement of 
racial and ethnic relationships in American schools remains an urgent matter, 
many reports on education's problems say little or nothing about new 
imperatives regarding desegregation and integration. Therefore, ASCD calls on 
the U.S. Department of Education to commission a study to: 

1. Report on the degree to which the Brown v. Board of Education 
decision has been earned out. 



2. Reinstate the unfinished agenda regarding this issue. 

3. Investigate the relationship of this issue to the present condition in 
American schools. 

4. Relate the findings to the future of American education (1984). 
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Organizational Diversity 



ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION fc CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PIAN 



JUNE 1991 - MAY 1992 
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Association of Teacher Educators 
Student Diversity 



ATE congratulatGfl and supports the stance taken by the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education on diversity of 
gtudentg and faculty in teacher education, and urges NCATE to 
remain firm in its resolve to maintain these criteria as vital in its 
Standards. 



Association of Teacher Educators 
C. organizational Diversity 



ATE has conaistontly gupiwrted affirmative acUon, multictiltuTid 
ediSation. and ihe riffht. and rc«pon«ibilitie. of under^preaented 
gronpB. The I>degate A«M«ibly ha. po.«^ rB«,lutiow. to tlm 
Xct on nmnewus occaaion.. The C5onttni«don on ihe Ed^catjon 
of Teachers into the 21»t Century, in iU report endor^ by the 
Board of Directors and the Delegate Aawsmbly in 1991. reflected 
the Aesociation'a eontiniiing position on diveraity. 



2 ATE reaffirme ii« poaition that diversity in education ia important 
Ci a democracy, and that prospective teachers and university 
faculty represent that diversity. 

a ATE has taken a position that affirmative action ia not a quota 
" eyatem, but an opportunity to optimize the resouroee needed m 
American education. 

ATE resolves to demonatrnto its commitment to diversity in ite 
governance by enaurir^ that existing structures and those newly 
created represent that diversity. 



The ATE Board of Dimstors will develop strategies fca- att'f tj^ 
S!c»itSs^to teacher education and for facUitAtinc the 
J^ti^^tCd Placement of fa^ilty and studente to r^presant 
that divereity. 
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Col labor at ives for Humanities and Arts Teaching 
Curriculum/ content 



criART is a program of the Rockefeller Foundation School 
Reform Initiative^ operating on a Foundation guideline 
to enchance multicultural and International 
understanding and serving average students in urban and' 
rural schools. 



Collaboratives for Humanities and Arts Teaching 



CHART 



B. Student Diversity 



CHART sorves averag. students in e.ttings where there 
is a high likelihood of ninority presence, our policy 

to demonstrate their capacity not only to understand 
diverse arts and humanities, but to learn in school to 
create diverse arts and humanities as well. 
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Education Conunission of the States 
B- student Diversity 



ECS 



lises to Keep 



ION AGENDA^ EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 



ECS Pfioritm for Action 

• Contribute to development of a 
critical mass of women and 
people of color in leadership 
roles across the education sys- 
tem — pre-kinderganen to 
graduate and professional educa- 



« Build the capacity of £Ute and 
institutional leaders to improve 
minority student participation 
and achievement. 

• Identify and promote changes in 
policy and practice that will lead 
to all students learning at much 
higher levels. Emphasize policy 
and action to reduce fragmenta- 
tion in policy making to bciier 
serve children, youth and 
families; to promote equity in 



education finance; to address is- 
sues unique to urban education: 
to eliminate causes of prevent- 
able learning impairments; and 
to help students raise their per- 
sonal education goals and expec- 
tations. 

• Support mentoring programs 
that foster constructive rclaiion- 
ships with students; promote ser- 
vice as integral to education for 
the democracy. 



» Promote cffons to ensure the 
participation and empowerment 
of students in efforts to restruc- 
ture education. 
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Education commission of the States 



C. organizational Diversity 



ECS 



isesto 

'ion agenda* education commission of the states 



f* Model organizationally the 
value of diversity and infuse its 
value in all aspects of ECS 
operations. 
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Educational Theatre Association 



ETA 



A. Curriculum/ content 



RESOLVED by Ihe Board of Trustees of the Educalional matre Assoduiion, November 1991: 



The Educational Theatre Association believes that in order to become a truly 
effective national organization, and in order to fulfill our mission 

statement "to promote and strengthen theatre arts programs m the 

nation's schools," we must attempt to: 

_ Encourage and support teachers to develop teaching programs and metliods to 
reach all populations. 

_ Expand, guide and promote a vision of cultural, racial and ethnic diversity 
in theatre education. 
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Educational Theatre Association 



ETA 



B. Student Diversity 



Promote to 
moral force. 



the general p jUc the value of theatre as a powerful social and 



Promote 
aivJ teachers. 



ai^d develop theatre that enhances tlie self esteem of all students 



Work to insure that all students are afforded viable and vital theatre 
experiences during their K-12 years, regardless of ethnic, racial 
cultural or economic backg;roxmd. 



ERIC 
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Educational Theatre Association 
C. organizational Diversity 



Reshape ETA to include cultural racial and ethnic diversity in ETA's 
memheKhip and in the field of theatre education. 

Attract, develop and utilize leadership from different cultural ethnic and 
ladal groups at all levels of ETA. 
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International Reading Association 



IRA 



A. Curriculum/ content 



On Ethnic 
Minorities in 
Teaching Materials 



Background 

Traditional preientacions of the backgrounds of 
history and society often distort or ignore achieve- 
ments of peoples whose descendants are now eth- 
nic mmorittes. Furthermore, the materials often 
Ignore the participation and even the presence of 
ethnic minorities in the rich tabnc of society, thus 
denying minority students access to the achieve- 
ments of their forebears, and also denying majority 
students the benefit of a broader perspeaive on hu- 
man history. The remediation of this situation lies 
partly tn the availability of adequate teaching mate- 
rials. Be it therefore 

Resolution 

RESOLVED, that rhe International Reading Asso- 
ciation urge publishers or tradebooks, textbooks 
and other educational media, mcludmg. but not 
limited to, those mtcnded for reading and language 
arts at all levels, to portray in their publications a 
broad perception ot human history and, in their de- 
piction of any country, to integrate an adequate ac- 
count of the presence and participation of racial 



ethnic minority groups and their contnbuttoni to 
Its history and literature; 

that IRA urge other professional groups to join us 
in this endeavor: and 

. that IRA urge boards of educauon, local and 
state, provincial and national, and reading and Ian- 
guage arts teachers at all levels to make such broad 
land fair representation of all peoples in teaching 
materials a criterion for their use m schools. 

A<5oc(ed by fhe Oeiejiiei Assembly 
May 1 936 



Board o/DiVecror$ at Time ot Adoption 



Paffiaa S. Koppmsn, V»ct f midt m 
0«k 0. tohnuM^, Vict 

Rofwicf w. Miicbcu. CictcuKw 



Hini U. Crundin 
Ier0m« C HiW 
Ma'ea'** Pope Hinicv 

N^crrillvfl Brooks lCi«>fiWorn 
P Oavkj Ptinon 
C*roi M. Ur\u 
Nmcv VV. Scmtnoti 
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international Reading Association 



IRA 



Student Diversity 




Multiliteracy 
Statement 



Multiliteracy Statement 

^•1 WHEREAS, the native l»ngu»ge is acquired .n ihe m- 
l limaTorone s Umily where meraone*. feel.og.. and 

•.^r.aS^nlfArToru. .vorld. and prov.de the foun- 

who spe,.. and under. 
[ ,ua^;^fe n«L language may be expected to reac and 

"SnEWAs'lSst pred.Ctor or success in other lan- 

' *"*,^HEKlh?.rnt^^^^^^^ Associofon . 
dedi«led tr.he advancement of world literacy -or all m- 

ThtRE'Sw^'BnV RESOLVED that the Boa:d of Di- 
actors of .h?.n.ema.ional R«d.nB As.oc.a.<on recom- 

mends . . 

.hit leaislatise and admlnijtrai.v* eiions to im- 
prc^ Elding .nstruct.0n .or language mmor.v 
Students be actively supported, 
that institutions of higher educat:On resoK* to 
prc^ richer preparation P'<^8''75„;.';'! '^.^[^^ 
in greater depth the instruci.onal needs o. lan 
guage n>tnorit>- studjnti; 

that all groups concerned w,th the education o. 
■ ang!«« minor-ty students work together toward 
dSping and maintaining high Quality l-.eracv 
programs: and 
I that every professional and personal eitort be 
mSie bv-Ihe members of the m'^'nanonal Re d^ 
mg Association to respond <ens.t,velv to -he 
unique problem and promise o. nuntilneraev. 

Prepared by the Multiliteracy in Multi- 
cultural Settings Committee and 
adopted by the Board oi Directors of 
the International Reading AsiOCiaiion. 
January 198S 



international ReadinB Association 

BOO Barksdale Koaa 

PO BOX 8139 
Newark, Delaware 19714 USA 



iia 
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♦.Urn- M- CUlv 
C.Jfl Br.nm 



Joint Council for Economic Education 



JCEE 



C. Organizational Diversity 



POLICY s^TKrmsm on the pkmoton op piurrlism mid DiVEPsnv 

Adopted by JCEE Board of Trustees, June 1991 



The Joint Council on EccMmic Educsition needs to ensure tlwit its 
Trustees arjd ^taff have a shar^ belief in its mission end essential 
values arxi sufficient ocnmtment to give the tine and resources 
needed^ 

However r also Ttdndful of an overzO.! mission to better American 
society f the Joint Council on Eoonandc Education aff irraa its oarmit* 
insnt to reflecting that society's diversity/ in itfi Board of Truetees, 
staff, and programs. 
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Music Educators National Conference 



MENC 



A. Curriculum/content 



The Muific Educators Hationml Oonimtmncm boliev«8 that the K-12 muaia 
progtam should be dttaigned to produce individunlft whot 

(1) are able to pctjfform mueic alone and with others; 

(2) are able to improvise and compose music; 

(3) are able to use the vocabulary and notation of music; 

(4) are able to respond to music aesthetically, intellectually, and 
emotionally; 

(5) are acquainted with a wide variety o£ (nusic, including diverse 
musical styles and genres , representing cultures from 
throughout the world; 

(6) understand the usee and influencen o£ music in the lives of human 
beings; 

(7) are able to make aesthetic judgments based on critical listening and 
analysis; 

(8) have developed a commitment to music; 

(9) support the musical life of the community and encourage others to do 
so; and 

(10) are able to continue their musical learning independently. 

That the music program in every American school should (1) be suited to the 
needs of the individual students, (2) reflect the multimusical nature of our 
pluralistic American culture, (3) include samplSM of the varioun muaios of the 
world, (4) be responsive to the requirements of the diverse epecial populatione 
present In our schools, including the musically gifted and talented, (5) provide 
oufficient course offerings for students who lack the time, talent/ or commitment 
to participate in select performing groups and similar activities, and (6) 
incozrporate the music, media, and technology c£ contemporary America. 

That the music included in the school curriculum should represent diverse 
periods, styles, forms, end cultures. 



■ERIC 
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Music Educators National Conference . . **^NC 

Student Diversity 

in music . 

mv..4. ♦.v,- *^r^mm* oolioibl. •duc»tl.on iti mustc BhouHl be avai-labla to every 
That the f l.n««t *„^*^ itudent Bhould have w» equal opportunity to 

student in the nation and ^^et every •tudentBnouian^^^^ ^ music inatruction 

rwcatved bv a atudent ahould not be a reauAy oi ^ r *M.flni-Ai csr 

StJtuI? racial or ethnic atatua, urban/ auburban/rural etatua, or parental or 

convrounity wealth. 

m^^*. .ithounh fottnal instruction in muaic ta very important in the 

their muaical culture. 

That muaic education ehould be a lifelong proceaa and ahould embrace, all 
age groupa. 

mv,-*. . Bi-r-nno muBic orooram la important in every American csohool in order 
in muaic can «l*o (1) ^"'^^^^y ""^ "'^^ir -nd •«lf-««t«em. (3) provide «n 

i^;t\\«" '.r/ ."^^^^^^^ 

tr, BehoQl and «\ bring joy and beauty into the Uvea of atudanta and 
^:ioSJ^ inr£S«;b; "Sai. tS. :ShLL mor. .nj^yabl. place. In which to l.arn. 

MBMC recoanleea that inereaaed afforta aire neeeaaary to meet the muaic 
needa atudentL v^^^^ dieabilitlea, at-ri.k atudenta, and atudenta who are 
gi£ted and talented in muaic. 

T-hM*. .tudanta with dlBabilitiea ahould, to the fulleut extant poaalbla, 
have the oi^rW^^ in elective choral and In.trumental 

oxpcrlenoaa on the aame baala aa other atudenta. 

That apecial programa ahould ba available to meet the needa of atudenta who 
are gifted and talented in muaic. 

That When atudenta with dlaabiUtiea ar« -i-f/JS^JiS^dS'lS^rizJ 
cla.aea (1) muaic educator. •»;°"JV*„^' ^"^^^^^^^^^ Standard claa. ai«, (3) 

placement ahould not reault in of diaablod atudenta in 

Placement ohould not reault in *J*i?P^°Pf'^"°";r* i"^hl.«vement when it la baaed 
olaoa, (4) placement "hojald J>e working with 

IItA^^^^^^^^ a\\^\^d^^r".Vc««^ll.-.ervice education in special 

•ducat ion a 
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National Art Education Association 
Curriculum/ content 



NAEA 



The following statements are taken from the National Arts Education Accord: 
T.e arts education -s-'atlons be.iev^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tat""^^^^^^ th? arts, and to deal with aasthet.c .ssues 



relevant to the arts. 



National Art Education Association 
B. Student Diversity. 



NAEA 



I he arts education associations believe that the arts programs in every American 
r.rJiool should: 

1 . Be suited to the of the individual students; 

2. Reflect the multicultural nature of our pluralistic American society, 

3. Be responsive lo the requirements of the diverse special populations 
present in our schools, Including the artistically talented; 



The arts education associations believe that all students at every leveJ, early childhood 
through high school, should be provided with a balanced, comprehensive, and 
sequential program of instruction In each of the arts In their schools, these'programs to 
be taught by qualified art. music, theatre, and dance teachers. 

I ho arts education associations believe that the finest possible education in the arts 
should be available to all students and that every student should have an equal 
opportunity to study the arts. The associations believe that the quality and quantity of 
arls inslruc:iion 
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National Association for Sport and Physical Education NASPE 
Curr iculum / content 



Priority 6 : Promote cxxltural diversity and equity in the 
development and conduct of sport and physical education progams* 

A» Increase membership of under-'represented groups (ethnic 
minorities and people of color) by Sk. (Ethnic Minority 
committee) « 



B. Identify potential minority members to serve in 
leadership positions. (Cabinet and Ethnic Minority 
Committee) 

C. Prepare and publish multi-cultxiral awareness materials 
for school physical education professionals. 
(Publications Coordinator) • 

D. Develop and, fund a atuck^ thodo for attracting more 
minorities into the profes-^-..wn (Ethnic Minority 
Committee) • 

E. Develop and initiate a mentor program targeted at 
minori^ty tmdergraduata and graduate students (Ethnic 
Minority committee) . 

F. Develop a strategy for encouraging greater cultural 
diversity on convention programs. (Convention 
Coordinator) . 

G. Hire ethnic minorities for vacsmt staff positions 
within NASPE. (Executive Director). 
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National Coalition for Education in the Arts 
American Council for the Arts 
A. Curriculum /content 



NCEA 
ACA 



Efforts to encourage direct personal contact between 
different ethnic groups are needed, £#9«# collaborative 
ventures in aulticultural arts that strengthen the 
relationship between cultural diversity and the unifying 
national culture; exploration of public policy^ multicultural 
arts# ethnic diversity^ student attitudes and American 

'i^ltttrey the^arts as the Wsis for shared experiences" oT 
different ethnic groups In celebration of American culture; 
reduction of stereotyping^ engendering of mutual 

understanding and breakdown of racial tensions, etc. through 
use of thenes that celebrate cultural diversity in the 
national fabric; contributions to American life by'differeni 
ethnic groupS/ etc. 
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National Coalition for Education in the Arts 
American Council for the Arts 
student Diversity 



NCEA 
ACA 



Effort, to encourage direct Personal . JjJJtvS 

dlf*erent ethnic groups are needed. E.g., colUboracive 
Jlntu"rin .ultUultSral «rt. that J^""'*^^';. .^f?' 
^•latlonihlp between cultural dlverolty and the "njfyjnf 
"JToia? «?ture; exploration o£ public policy, jjulticultur^ 
arts, ethnic diversity, student attitudes and American 

^luor?rthi^«rt"* as ^' the Wslii for ahared exper ienceVoT 
different ethnic groups in celebration o£ American culture; 
reduction of stereotyping, engendering of mutual 

understanding and breakdown o£ racial tensions, etc. through 
use o£ themes that celebrate cultural diversity in the 
national fabric; contributions to American life diifereni 
ethnic groups, etc. y 
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tional coalition for Education in the 
National Dance Arts 



NCEA 
NDA 



B. Student Diversity 



^''''''improved sensitivity, understanding, appreciation, and consideration of other, both for their similarities and their 
differences. 



t 
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National Council of Social Studies 
C. Organizational Diversity 



NCSS 



M embership ^» r a - 

National Council for the Social studies will promote the full and actlvf 
parclcjp.ntinn Jn the ?:ncim etiidies prnfopcinn of men nnd women from all 
levels ot education, alJ ethnic Rroups. and alJ RCORraphlc arcae. urban, 
rural, and suburban. In all policlce and activities, every effort win 
be made to achltfvf this goal. 



The policy of etiual employment opportunity governs all personnel policies 
and practices without r«Rar<J to race, religion, national orlfiln, ecx. 
tnarltal status, sexual orientation, political beliefs, af.e, or physical 
handicap. Rccniltraent. advertising or Rollcltatlon for employment of any 
person shall be in keeping vlth the Council. 's equal employment opportunity 
and affirmative action policy. Similarly, the hirinp.. placinR, retention, 
grading, or transfer of any person shall be determined on the baalt; of 
individu.TJ merit and quaiit icationK . 
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council of Teachers of English 



NCTE 



National 



A. Curriculum/content 



#87.1 THE STUDY QF LITERATURE 

BACKGROUND: The reduction of literature **to an accumiilation of particular facts such a& 
titles, names, phrases, and dates" negates its very integrity, the proposers of this resolution said. 
The study of literature, they contend, is a complex process in whici readers engage a text and 
integrate meantng into their own e35)eriences. The student thus attains meaning that is far 
more significant than a fixed body of knowledge. 

Literature derives from many cultures, the proposers pointed out, and to teach one literature 
and one culture in American schools is to ignore the cultural diversity mirrored in the luitipn's 
school population. 

RESOLVED, That the National Council of Teachers of Rngiish oppose curricula that reduce 
literature to lists of information; and 

that the Council &rtlier oppose e£Eorts to dei^ a multicultural student population access 
to literature whidi represents all cultures. 

#76,1 AWARENESS OF RAC ISM AND SEXISM 

BACKGROUND: In this Bicentennial year, it seeing especially appropriate for NCTE to take 
conscious steps to eliminate racism and sexism in America's schools. NCTE has already made 
clear its opposition to the perpetuation of cither racism or sexism by establishing a Task Force 
on Racism and Bia^ m Cumouitee on the Image of Women, and by such otbei activiiic^^ us 
preparing guidelines for the development of multi-ethnic materials, organizing workshops and 
printing special publications, and developing and publishing guidelines for non-sexist language 
for its own publications. Even so, in spite of what has been done and what is being attempted, 
this is precisely the moment to do more. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That NOTE mount an accelerated three year action program to inaease the level 
of awareness of present and future NCTE members-^and thereby of then studcnts-^to 
manifestations of and damages from, racism and sexism; and to this end be it further 

RESOLVED, That the NCTE Executive Conunittee charge appropriate Council groups with the 
responsibility for developing exemplary curricula for pre-service and in-service education of 
teadiers. These curricula will emphasize the development of abilities neccssaiy to help teachers 
and their students to deal effectively with racism and sexism. Be it further 

RESOLVED, That NCTE produce these exemplaty ciirrinila in either printed or audio visual 
form, and make them available for school use. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 
Cur r i cu lum / content 



NCTE 



ifias MULTI.CTTT.TIJRAL C!lJimiCULUM MA'llj:KlALy 

BACKGROUND: Students already have ample opportunities to e3q>erience the art and the 
traditions of the Western World, particularty those of Ancient Greece and Rome. For students 
who are membcis of minority cultures, the incorporation of the study of those culmres Into the 
traditional study of the humanities would supplement and enrich their knowledge of their own 
heritage. For students who are members of the majority cultures, study of the same materials 
could enhance their understanding of people and influences which have shaped their 
environmcnL 

As part of its Bicentennial celebration, it is appropriate that this countrj' glorify the 
achievements of a nation composed of an unprecedented and unique mix of cultural and ethnic 
groups. However, this diversity of culmres is not adequately reflected in curricular materials 
and audio-visual aids designed tor use in teaching language and the humanities. Materials that 
record and reflea the art, lltcramre, and traditions-espcdally of the Mexican Amencan, the 
Asi;3n . mericati. and the Native American ate birgely unavailable. Although the imetise effort.; 
of the past several years have increased the visibility of .<^o-Americans m humamties materials, 
a need remains for greater quantity and higher quality of Black materials as well. Be it 
therefore 

RESOLVED, That NCTE. through its Executive Committee, urge publishers to increase the 
production of books, fflms, records, and other study materials which accurately and sensitively 
depict Mexican American, Asian American, Afro-American, Native American, and other 
indigo nous minority cultures and traditions, for use in elemental}- schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges. 

S69.fi TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAMS TO INCT TiriF MULTI-KTHNIC ANP 
1MULTI.CULT TTRAI. APPROACHES 

BACKGROUND: Preparation of teachers of English is still, in many instances, predicated on 
the assumpUon iliat the English program in the schools should be designed to introduce 
students to only one cultural heritage and to only one society. The National Council of 
Teachers of English should vigorously question that assumption whenever and wherever it 
appears. SpeciCcallv, the National Council of Teachers of Enghsh should advocate that 
programs for teacher preparation should include courses in multi-ethnic and multi-cuimral 
approaches to the teaching of English. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the National Council of Teachers of English, acring through the Conference 
on English Education, contribute to the design and implementation of courses which will reflect 
the cultural and ethnic pluraHty which exisu in American society today. 



National Council of Teachers of English 



NCTE 



B. Student Diversity 



BACKGROUND- At its 1974 annual business meeting, the Conference on Colkge Composition 
^^SSSS^ti^p^^d ablution on the Smdents' Right to Own I^agc. Tlic 
^oS^^menSrs from that resohition primaiity by adding a disuncUon between 
spoken and writtczi English. 

We air aware of the rich diversity of American cnhure that is caressed in all the regional, 
ethnic, and social dialects of American En g l is h . 

Wr nccept the linguistic premise that all these dialecU are equally t 

l^Lnng to read or vdth learning to write clearly and cogenUy. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED niat NCTE affirm the smdents' right to their own language-to the dialect that 
^r^SdrS% ^d commmnty identity, the idiolea that expresses their umquc personal 



identity, 



affirm the responsibiUty of all teachers of English to assist ^Utudc^^^ m ±e 
developmem of their abilities to speak and Nvrite better whatever their dialects. 

amnn the responsibility of all teachers to provide 0PP°«r'''^^^nSdlX^^^ 
«^ss ideas cleorly and cogently in >^Titiiig and to provide opponunitics 

4™nUoL of whit 1^ been called written edited American Engbsb. and 

affirm strongly that teachers must have the experience and training that will enable iheni 
to understand and respect diversity of dialects. Be it further 

RFSOLVED that to this end the NCTE make available to other professional organizations 

reSnt weU ^^^^^^^ ^or ways of working -^b Unguisjicvari^^^^^^^ - 
the CCCC background siatemem on the smdents' rigm to their own language, and 

promote classroom pracUces to expose smdents to the variety 
Sur nmlti-regional, multi-ethnic, and multi-cultural soaet>'. so thai th^ 
understand Sc nahire of American English and come to respca all its dialects. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 
Student Diversity 



NCTE 



BArKGROIIND- The National Council of Te^chf.rs nf Rnglish ha«; long j^ought to provide 
a^^Ste ic^^^^ in Vograms of schooling for aU of the children of aU of the peq)le. At 
STSc iSSe iice^of yoimg people within this muW^tural mulu-ethmc soaety 
a^iS to ^^SS elements i S^iosi significant educational cmi. smce Uie ouiuiu^ of ihc 
co^on sSoot^e presence of this crisis requires a drastic increase m our collecuye and 
L™al^«enti^^ to particular needs of yoimg pjople in f ^mc and ojlt^^ imnonties and to 
Sc improvement of ou? performance in meeting those needs. Be n therefore 

RESOLVED Tliat the National Council of Teachcn of EtigUsh call upon nil tcachcn of English 
to^lSnize that they must do far more than they have done to meet the needs of 
yomig people in minority groups witMn this nmhi-cultural soaety; 

thai the membership support the intention of the Executive Comraittee to commit a 
SS»lr pr^SKsources of the Council to find new and imagmaUve solutxons 
to the language needs of these young people; 

that each member of the committees and commissions of the Council take immediate 
s?^ WS^S tiirgoals and priorities of the committee or commissioru so as to 
Se^r«^erS tUd fintLfi and implementing solutions wh,ch wUl meet the 
needs of these young people; 

^at cch member of NCIE be exhorted to reflect 

crisis, to act within his competence to resolve that part of the cmis that is withm his 
. reach. 

•NOTE: niis resolute was adopted prior to adoption of the NCTE position on sexist 
usagei?. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 



NCTE 



C. oraanizational Diversity 
RKSOLVTipNg 



HUMAN RIGHTS - MINORITY ISSUES 

More than 30 years ago, NCTE took an early sianU on human rights by Uecliuiiig lo mcci in nay 
city discriminating against Black teachers attending our meetings. From that legacy and the 
tempest of the 60's NCTE has been consistently opposed to discrimination against minorities 
and women. NCTE has declared that it will not countenance affiliate organizations which are 
not open to all members of the profession without regard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin. It has called on teachers and the Councfl itself to be dfligcnt in meeting the needs of 
young people of minority groups and, among other things, to prepare or urge others to aeate 
curricula reflecting the ethnic and cultural phiraliiy in American society. The Council has also 
called for inclusion of test items requuing knowledge of Black Uteraturc among teachers and 
students; and in a major policy statement, the Board of Directors asked advertisers in our 
journals, in effect, not to submit ads for American Uterature and world Uterature textt which did 
not include non-white and non-Western writers. Publishers hax'c also been urged to increase 
production of teaching materials which accurately reflect our cultural diversity. 

The rights of women have figured in resolutions on sex-role stereotyping and sexist language in 
reading materials and in classroom practices. The Board of Directors called for the Council to 
demonstrate in its publications that nonsexist language can convey meamng without sacnficmg 
style or grace. The Council has urged ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment and has 
created special groups to prepare excmplaiy auricula lo help leachcis and students deal . 
cffeaively with sexism as well as racism. 

GENERAL POLICY 

Tt is the poUcy of the National Council of Teachers of English to -ssure equal opportunity for 
all present and prospective employees regardless of race, creed, color, sex, age, national origin 
or handicap. These poUdes and plans extend to all areas of employment includmg recruiting, 
selection and hiring, promotions or fringe benefits. 

^«g.g AFFTRMA TIVF. A^T^^TJ AKm FOTTAT. OPPORTUNnY 

BACKGROUND: This resolution expresses the beUef of NOTE members that the health of the 
United States as a nation depends on imuring ihat aU of its dtizer have access to quality 
education and the oppominity to pursue it Proj^sers voiced concern that efforts to i^ore or 
weaken programs for ensuring affirmative action and equal opportunity threaten the abuity of 
schools to serve students and support teachers from diverse backgrounds. Hie text of the 
resolution follows. 

RESOLVED, That the National Council of Teachers of English reafBrm its commitment to 
affirmative action and equal oppormnity in education and m its own affairs; and ^. ^ 

If R?r NCIB charge its Task Force on Minority Participation in NCTE to formulate 

S^ta recommendations on how the Council can become more effective in supportmg those 
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National Council of Teachers of English NCTE 
C. organizational Diversity 

MTTT.T»rnuT.Ti mAr society 

BACKGROUND: The teacher of English language arts plays a key role in ihe integraUon of 
linguisticaUy and culturally diverse learners in the school and the commumiy. That role is 
beaming more complex i increasing numbers of students form a variety of cultures enter the 
general school population. 

In recent years, educators have learned a great deal, through research ^d practice, about 
language learning and language differences. Much more, however, needs to be done in 
applying this knowledge in the regular dassroom. Be it therefore 

KF-^OLVED Thai the National Coundl of Teachers of English and its members affirm that 

I?Se profession to develop the English lan^age skills of our 

sSK iBduding thTun^caUy Ifierent, whether bilingual, bi-dialectal. or non-Enghsh 
speaking; 

thai NCre and its members seek ways to make our commitment known to the United 
Stales Dcparuucui of EducaUon, the state dcparuncuta of cducauon, board of cducauon, 
school administrators, teachers, parents, and the general pubuc; 

that NCTE and its members work with the foregoing groups and oUicr professional 
associations to help school systems and classroom teachers develop appropriate resource 
materials, teaching techniques, curricula, and in-service traimng programs; 

that NCrc and its members promote and disseminate materials and offer guidance 
through NCTE journals and other pubUcations, through convemions and conferences, 
and other appropriate means; and 

that NCTE and its members urge the passage of legislation that ^dll support the efforts 
of language arts teachers to develop the English language skiUs of students who are 
linguisiically dLvciM;. 

^tlt.C PREPARING TFAriTRRS WITH KNOWT^E DGF OF TH E [rTTFRA'nJRE OF 
MINORITIES 

BACKGROUND: Activities of recent ycors have indicated growing awnrcncM among Engliab 
teachers that a smdy of American literamre must include the 1^^^,^^ "^t^^rTtt^ 
minorities of America. Teachers have revised courses to reflect this behef ; the NaU^l 
Council of Teachers of English itself has adopted a policy refusing to advenisc as /^"^ 
Uterature any anthology which docs not include the Uterature of American minonues. i-ven 
greater tmphssis can be given to thi* eoncen, by having it reflected on natioaaUy used 
standardized tests of literature. Be it therefore o o 

O RESOLVED. That the NCTE express to the major testing services its j^^^^^S of 
ERIC questions about American Uterature should reqmrc the exaimnees to demonstrate knowledge 



Kational council of Teachfars of English NCTE 
c. Organizational Diversity 

#72.2 ESTABLISHING A MINOR ITY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

BACKGROUND: At its business meeting in 1971. the NCTE approved a sense-of-the-house 
motion that the NCTE establish a Minority Affairs Advisory Committee, which might assume 
responsibilities for promoting and fostering greater minority group participadon in the NCTE, 
suggesting programs on minori^ group afCairs related to the teaching of English, etc. Be ii 
therefore 



RESOLVED, That the NCTE Executive Commitiee, in consultation with the Task Force on 
Racism and Bias in the Tcfidiing of Ta.^giish and in consultation with the proposers of the 1971 
6eQseK>f-the*bouse motion #3, inmicdiatety consider implementation of the 1971 house motion 
to ^)point a Minority AfEairs Advisory Committee. 

BOAKU iW UIKKCTTORS. 1964 

RESOLVED, Thai the National Council of Teacheis of English, affirming its belief in the 
digniQr of cveiy man, declare its membership and the membership of all its afiEHates open to all 
members of the profession without regard to race, color, creed, or national origin; that those 
aKHiaicsi in conJQia with this policy lake immcdiaic sicps leading to compliance; that the 
National Coimdl provide assistance where requested; and that those affiliates which have not 
coraphed with this policy before the national convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in November 1966 shall lose their affiliate stauis. 

i»7ft.1 AWARflNKSS OK RyH :ir^M AND SEXISM v ^ 

BACKGROUND: In this Bicemennial year, it .seem<; «pedally appropriate for NC^^^ 
conscious steps to eliminate racism and sexism in America's schoo s. NCTE has already made 
clear its opposition to the perpewatiou of either racism or sexism by establishmg a lask i-orce 
on Racisnf aud Biai, a Cu«uxiiUce on the Image of Women, and by such ulbci '^^^l^'"' ''.^ 
nrcparinG guidelines for the development of multi-ethnic materials, organizing workshops ana 
printing special publications, and developing and pubUshing guidelines for ^^^'^^l^J^^^^. 
for its own pubUcations. Even so, in spite of what has been done and what is bcmg attemptea, 
this is precisely the moment to do more. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That NOTE mourn an accelerated three year action program to increase the level 
of flNvarcness of present and fumre NCIE mcmbcrs-and thereby of *cJr^studcnts-.to 
manifestations of and damages from, racism and sexism; and to this end be rt mnner 

REROI.VED. That the NCTE Executive Committee charge appropriate ^ouncU groups the 
responsibility for developing exemplary curricula for pre-service and m-scrvice c^';*^"^^ " . „ 
teachers. Tliesc curriculV^U emphasize the development of abihties necessary to help tcacners 
and their students to deal effectivelj' uith racism and sensm. Be it further 

RESOLVED. That NCTE produce these exemplary nirrimln ir^ either printed or audio visual 
^ERXC ^^"^ make them available for school use, g 



National Council of Taactoers of Mathematics 



NCTM 
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B. Student Diversity 

11 

M(»thffmptiea for Lflnffuaot MInoritv Studenta 

Evtry ftudent Is entitled to a mathematlce education providing preparation for a full 
range of careers having mathematical prerequisites. Cultural backgrounds or 
difflcultlts with the English language must not exclude any student from full 
partlclpaUon In the school's mathematics program. Those language minority 
students needing assistance muet be given speclsl help to facllttate their learning 
of mathamatics. 

Therefore, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics mskes the following 
rscommsndations: 

* All students, regardlees of their language or cultural background, must 
have access to ths full range of mathematics courses offered. Their 
patterns of enrollment and achievement ehouid not differ eubstantially 
from those of the total etudent population. 

* When unusual patterne do exlet, educatore have the responsibility to 
Idsntify and rsmove school-snd dsssroom-based barriers by providing 
language-based support services to help the studsnt overcome 
obstacles due to a lack of proficiency in Engliah, the language of 
instruction. Such services might include, but not necessarily be limited 
to, bilingual instruction, mathematics In programs for English as a 
second language, or tutorial assistance. 

* The following activities, recommsnded for all students, are especially 
Important In providing the best possible msthematlcs education for 
language minority etudents: 

The provision of academic counseling to support students and 
encourage them to take additional mathematics courses 
Ths use of a variety of teaching strstsgies 

The communication of the importance of methsmatics and the nature of 
the mathematlce program to both etudents and parente 

* In order to verify that ban-iers have been removed, educators should 
monHor enrollment and achievement data to determine whether languags 
minority students have gained access to, and are succsedlng In, 
mathemetlcs courses. Such revlswa should be conducted at the district, 
state/provincial, and national level 
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National Council of ^eaehars of Mathematics NCTN 

B. Student Diversity 

10 

The Mathamatica Educaiton of UndarrapfBftnted Qroupa 

The National Council of T«ach«r$ of Mathtmatlcs is commlttecl to the principle that 
fismaiea and othar undtrr«praaantad groups ahould ba full partieipantt In all aapacts 
of mathamatica aducatlon, both aa atudenta and at taachara. 

In recent years much concern hae been expreased about underrepreeented groups 
in mathematics education. Theee groups are composed of students who do not take 
advanced mathematica courses and fall to enter mathematics-related vocations and 
careers in proportion to their representation in the population. Tlie groups include 
females, biachis, ianouage-minorlty students, and Native Americans. 

Often employmem opportunities and paths to continuing education are clossd to 
those in underrepreeented groups because of powerful social influences that 
discourage them from the study of mathematica beyond that required by school 
policy. Mathematics educators must mske en individual and organizational 
commitment to eliminate any psychoiogicsi or Institutional barriers to the study of 
mathematics, innovative waya must be explored to convince both etudents and 
parents from underrepresented groups of the vital importance of mathematics 
courses in keeping both educational and career options open. 

Schools and districts whose enrollment in their moat advanced mathematics classes 
does not reflect the overall demographic data for the school population should 
examine both their programs and their faculty for Infiufinces that might be leading 
to mathematics avoidance. Teachers st ail educational levels should have the 
expectation that students from all segments of ths population can be successful in 
mathematics. The teacher Is in a key posftlon to stimulate and encourage all 
students to continue the atudy of mathematics. 

Comprehensive programs of content and indivldusi support must be developed and 
edequatety financed to promote and ensure the mathematical education of students 
from ali the underrepressnted groups. Therefore, the NCTM and all its members 
must continue to address the needs for Increasing the participation and achievement 
of the underreprer inted groups In mathematics education. Both simple justice and 
future economic productivity require that we do so without further delay. 
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National Council of Teachars of Mathamatics NCTK 

B. Student Diversity 



Throughout thsBfi ctandards tha phrase all students is ueed often. By 
this phrase wa mean to sat ths matiiematical education of every child ae 
the goal for mathematics teaching at all levels. K-12. In April 1990, the 
NCTM Board of Directors endorsed the following statement: 

Ab a professional organization and as individuals within that organi- 
zation, the Board of Directora sees the comprehensva mathemat- 
ics education of every child as its most compelling goal. 

By "everv chW we mean specifically— 

♦ students who have been denied accees in any way to educational 
opportunities es well as those who have not 

♦ students who are African American. Hispanic, Americen Indian, 
and other minorities ea well ae thoee who are considered to be e 
part of ths majority; 

♦ students who are femele es welt es those who ere male; and 
4 students who have not been successful in school end in math- 

ematice as well as thoee who have been successful. 



It is essential that schools and communities ecoept the goal of math- 
cmetical education for every child. However, this does not mean that 
every child will have the same interests or cepabilities in mathematics. 
It does mean that we will have to examine our fundannental expectations 
about what children can learn and can do and that we will have to strive 
to create learning environments in which raised expectations for children 
can be met. 
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National Education Association 



NEA 



A. Curriculum/ content 



Resolutions Adopted by the 
1991 NEA Representative Assembly 



enu, tcudcno, (cichcf»» axkI cducaciocu} 
support pcnonncL 

The AuocUtion urges its affiluccs to stc^ 
mnd suppofx kgisUtion that denies 
cxcxnpc status to those instituiiofu wKo«c 
policies and/or prmctioes prevent the intep^* 
tion of those tnstitutioas. (69» 91)* 

A-2. Public Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the priceless , heritage of fVec 
public educational opportunities for every 
American must be preserved afkl strengiK^ 
encd. Members of the Assodatton arc 
encouraged to show their support of publtc 
education by sending their children to 
public sdMols. 

Free public schools arc the oomerstone of 
our social, economic, and political struaurc 
and are of utmost signifioance in the 
development of our mocml, ethical, sptrirual. 
and cultural values. Conaequently, the sur- 
vival of democracy requires that every state 
maintain a system of free public education 
that pteparcs iti dtizcns to— 

a. Achieve fimccional profidency in En^ 
lish, with emphasis on the development of 
those basic fcftdin^, writing speaking, and 



*Fi(uici itt paiouhaei alter cadi icM4uiioa 
rcpicnt the ycait when the rcioluiion was fim 
Adopted umI iam wmrird If oftly oac year u 
ih«wa. mo n vi ii oa s have bccm made liace the 
ftMlutioa was fim adopted. 



skilb essential for success in other 



'•^''^mes.na everyday life 
^ Compww effectively enough to ensure 
^ sbili^y to procure and/or dispense 
and materiah necessary to their 
f^jAsnd general well-being 
^''iJie critical thinking* creative think- 
^snd problcm-soWing skiUs 
A, Ejterdse attitudes of good aaicnship, 
pcoductivity, and gk)bal awareness 
y^ppiedatc the aesthetic and moral 
.yilioesoflife ^ , . . 

f. Fonnul*K values for mcir Inrcs that 
lead to continual growth and self- 
fulfillment . u I t 
r. Recognize and appreaate the cultural, 
political, and religious differences 
^nd throughout the nation and the world 
Uie leisure time effectively and de- 
vtkK) *ound physical health habiu 

i. Develop skilU in the practical/voca- 
iioful snd fine arts. 

The Assodation urges its state and local 
affiliates to intensify efforts to maintain and 
sirengthen through the use of liceoscU 
teachers comprehensive programs of educa- 
non that aspire to these goals, (69» 89) 
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C-24. Mumcumiml/Qlobal Education 

The Nmiional Education Aaioaation be- 
lieves that multiculiural/gloW education is 
» way of helping ftudeno perceive the 
cultural dWenity of U.S. atiiemy «> that 
they may develop pride in their own cultural 
legacy, awaken to the ideal* embodied m the 
cultures of their nei^bon, and develop an 
appreciation of the common humanity 
shared by all peoples of the earth. 

Muhicultural/global education develops 
an awareness of cultures and an apprcoaaon 



of our interdepcndcncy in sharing the 
world's limited resources to meet mutual 
human needs through the mastery of com- 
munication skills (including foreign lan- 
guages) and cooperation among the diverse 
groups in our nation and world. 

The Association believes the goal of 
multicultural/^obal education is the recog- 
nidon of individual and group difference 
and similarities in developing self-esteem as 
well as respca for others. 

The Association urges its affiliates to 
dcvek>p comprehensive educator training 
programs for multiculntfal/global education 
and to work to secure lcg;islatioo that would 
provide adequate funding for effective im- 
plcmenution of such programs, (81, 89) 
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E-1. Sekctlon of Materials and 
iMchlng lechnlqiMs 

The National Education Auociation be- 
licvo that <juaJity teaching depcadi on the 
freedom to select materials and ««chni<juex. 
leachcn and libnrivu/media specialists 
must have the right to select instnioional/ 
iibraxy materials without cemoohip or 
legislative interference, Challaigcs on the ' 
choice of iiucniciionAl materials must be 
ordcriy and ohjectivc, under procedures j 
mutually adopted by professional assods- ' 
tions and school boards. i 

The Association urges its affiliates to seek 
the removal of laws and regulations that ' 
rcstncc the selection of a diversity of 
instructional materials or that limit cduca* 
tors in the selection of such materials. (69, 

E<4. Cultural Diversity In Instruc- 
tional iUlaterlals and Actlvltlss 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that educational materials and acdvi- 
licj should accurately portray cultural diver- 
sity and contribution* of ethnjc-minonty 
groups* Ethnic-minority teachers must be 
involved in seleaing educational materials 
and in preparing teachen in their use. 

The Association recognizes that addi- 
tional iiutructional materials chosen for 
classrooms and libruies may rightfully con- 
tain a number of poino of view to allow 
students to become familiar with the atti- 
tudes and recommendations from various 
^ments of the literary world. 

The Association acknowledges that many 
Contemporary texts related to ethnic-minor- 
ity groups do not ponray rcaliscically their 
lifestyles but convey a negative self-concept 

to ethnic-minority students. The Asso- 
ciation believes that educators and boards of 
education should adopt and use textbooks 
and other educational materials in all subject 
areas that accurately portray the contribu- 
tions of ethnic and other minorities. (69. 
86) 



1-7. The Holocaust 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that a way to prevent events that have 
caused great human misery, such as the 
Ht^ocaustt is to teach all students about the 
Holocaust noc only as at A historical event but 
also as a mcuu of providing insight into 
how inhumanity of this magnitude devel- 
ops. The Association further believes that 
the subject of the Holocaust must be taught 
so that never again can doubt of its 
occurrence be raised and never again can like 
action occur. (81.89) 



English as tha omdal 
Lsnguagc 

The National Education Assooaoon rcc* 
P^nxtia the importance of an individual*! 
lutive language and culture and the need to 
promote and preserve them through instruc- 
tion, public service, and all other forms of 
communication. 

The Association believes that English is 
the language of political, sodal and eco- 
fiomic communication in the United States. 
Ho%vevcr, efTorts to Icgi-Jate English as the 
official language disregard cultural plural- 
um; deprive those in need of education, 
jocial services, and employmenr, and must 
be challenged, (87, 89) 



W. Civil RIghU 

The National Education Assoc' ation . 
commiiwd so the achievemenv of i toiaJl 
integrated society and calls upon Am^ricin 
to eliminate— by sutute and practice- 
barriers of noc. color, national origir 
«hpon, gender, sexual orienurion. a|c 
disability, sire, marital sunu. and economi 
sutus that prevent some individuals, adul 
or juvenile, f^m exercising rights enjoye. 
by others, including libenies decreed i- 
common law, the Constitution, and statute 
of the United Sutes, Qvil order an. 
obedience to the law must be ensure^ 
without abridgment of human And civi 
nghts. Individuals, adult or iuvcnilc, mu> 
be assured a speedy and fiir judicial procci. 
with fifet legal counsel fot chose in need T. 
be cifeaive citixens, individuals must bf 
trained and aided in developing stritcgi** 
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B-7. American Indian/Alaska Natlva 
Education 

The Nidonal Educinon AnocUtion rec* 
ognizcs that the complex and divene necdt 
of American Indian/Alaska Native children 
require the direct involvement of parentt, 
Native cducatocs» tribal leaders, and other 
Native groupc in developing programs that 
preserve the rich heritage of their cultures. 

The Association believes that adequate 
federal funding for American Indian/Alaska 
Native education must be provided to cffea 
necessary improvements. The Association 
supports the movement toward self-deter- 
minatior. by American Indians/Alaska Na- 
tives — provided that such programs arc 
voluntary. Any termination of federal sup- 
pon as either a direct or an indirect result of 
efforts to extend self-^leterroifution is op- 
posed. 

The Ajsodation supports programs that 
provide for — 

a. Legislation that assures the involve- 
ment and control of the educition of 
American Indians/Alaska Natives by their 
parents, communities, and educators 

b. Involvement of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives in teacher training programs 
dealing with cultural pluralism and Native 
values 

c Assistance to local and state associa- 
tions in meering the educational needs of 
American Indian/Alaska Native students 



Participation by American Indians/ 
Natives in NEA conferences and 
l^dcfship training programs 

e. Coor<iination with American Indian/ 
y^j^ Native organimtioos and concerned 
^wncies that promote the values, heritage, 
H^guagc culture, and histocy of the Amcri- 
^ Indian/Alaska Naove people 

f Opponunitiea fix higiher education for 
gll American Indian/Alaska Native students 
jlifough direct govemroental assistance in 
graduate and undergraduate programs 

g. Americui Indian/Alaska Native in- 
volvement in devebping multicultural 
teaming centers at hi^Mr education institu- 
tion* 

h. Involvement of American Indians/ 
Alaska Nativca in lobbying dibrts for foderal 

i. Imtrucoon in treaty ngncs ana tradi- 
tional hunting, Bshing, and gathering prac- 
rices by Amcricui IndianJAlaska Natives 

j. Control of Native lands by American 
Indians/ Alaska Natives 

k. The celebraoon of National American 
Indian/Alaska Narivc Hcritnge Month. 

1. Retention and enforcement of Icgisb- 
tion that protects, serves, and maintairu the 
integrity of American Indian/Alaska Narive 
families and their tribal cultures so that, if a 
child has to be removed from his or her 
home, placement should be determined by 
the child's tribe. (76, 91) 



The Association supports efforts 
provide for— 

a. The recruitment, training, and 
pbyment of bilingual teadKfs, counsc 
and other pcofottional and support staf 
meet the needs of Hispanic students 

b. Federal and state programs estab' 
ing appropriate educational oppontin 
for Hi4>anic students 

c Fedcrd and state grants and sch« 
ship* for higher education that will (sdl 
the recruitment, entry, and retentioi 
HtspanicB 

d. Cel^fstion of Nationai Hisp 
Heritage Month &s a means of adoiowl 
ii^ the oontributioiu of Hispatiics to 
hiscoiy and development of the Ui 
States, its territories, and the Comn 
weaJth of Puerto Rioo 

e. Dissemination of inforroarion 
programs that include the values, heri 
language, culture, and history of Hispa- 

f Recognition of Hispanic educate 
role models 

g. Hiring and promotion of Hi$| 
educators in posiaons at all- levels oi 
education profeasion. 

The rcspoiwibility for developing 
implementing programs for Hispanic 
dicn should be realixed by state and 
agencies, regardkss of the availabilii 
fedetml funds. (72, 90) 



B«8. Hlapanlc Education 

The Nadonal Educarion Association rec- 
ognizes that the complex arxi diverse needs 
of Hispanic children require the direct 
involvement of Hispanic educators, parents, 
and community leaders in devek>ping pro- 
grams that meet the culttural, language, nnd 
learning characteristics of these children. 



d<9. Aaian and Pacific talandar 
Education 

The National Education Asaodatioi 
ognizcs that the complex and divene ' 
of Asian and Pacific Island children rr 
the development of prograsns that pr^ 
die rich haritage of their cultures. It be 
that adequate federal fonding mu* 
provided for the — 

a. Development of curriculum aiwl in- 
structional materials 

U. Oiwemination of programs and infor- 
mation 

c. Prcservice and cominuing educanon 
<»f teachers 

d. Education of Asian and Pacific Island 
aduU refugees. 

The National Educiiion Association sup- 
ports the celebration of Asian/Pacific Her. 
tage Month and encourages opportunities tt 
preserve, promote, and perpetuate Asian 
and Pacific Island heritage and cukurc (79. 
90) 
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B-10. Black AmerUam Education 

The Nation.1 Education Anooaoon rec- 
ognize* that the cmplcx and divene need, 
of Black American children requue the 
d.rect involvement of Black Arncn-n ciu^ 
ca«,rs. parena. comr«un.ty leaden. «^ 
Uioups a«ure the development of «ie- 
!iua,; a.ul c^ual educational p«^ 
^ The Astociation lupponi effoitt that 

''Tcettion of BUck History Month 
„ a mean, of acknowledging the contribu- 
tion of BUck American* to the hutory and 
development of the»e United Sttte* 

b Recognition of Bl«Jc edu«to« rok 

""^ ttate and federal fWuiing of KhoUr- 
ship. .o facilitate the entry of BUck «uaents 
into the teaching pfofaiwn 

d. Passage of state «d naoonJ Upri^ 
rion to promote the preservation of BUck 
hcritaec and culture 

c. Involvement of BUck edu«o<. m 
developing cduation.1 mzxcn»k uicd in 
clasxroom instruction 

f. Programs that ^rc« the lanrnng 
high school dropout rate «nong ^^J"*^"^ 
students and encourage conamied educa- 
tion, thereby increasing their pantcipation 
in the work force 

g. English proficiency programs in the 
regular instructional process for those Black 
students experiencing difficulty with sun- 
dard English 

Dissemination of information and 
programs that include the values, heritage, 
language, culture, and history of the Black 
American 

i. Development of athletic programs that 
promote educational cxceUence, not just 

athletic power 

j. Opposition to the rcKgregation of the 

public schools dirouf^ special dasscs 

k. Hiring and promotion of Black educa- 
tors in positions at ail levels of the education 
profession. (8K 91) 
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C-33. Discriminatory Academic 
Tracking 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the use of discriminatory aca- 
demic traeking based on foaoeconomic 
status, race, or sex must be eliminated in all 
publie school senin> The Association 
urp^ its affiliates to oppose these practices. 

m 



NBA 

035. Educational Programs for 
Umltad English Proficiency 
Students 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that limited English proficiency (LEP) 
sfudcno must have available to them pro- 
grams that address their unique needs and 
thst arc committed to providing equal 
oppominity to all students, regardless of 
their primary language. 

The Association urges that the programs 
for LEP students emphasize proficiency (the 
ability to spcak« read, write, and reason in 
English) as a primary goal to enable these 
students to reach their fiill potential in an 
English-speaking society. At the same time, 
meaningful instruction should be provided 
in all other curriculum areas. 

The Association urges that those students 
whose primaiy language is other than 
English be placed in bilingual education 
programs to rccctve instruction in their 
native language from qualified teachers until 
such rime as English proficiency is achieved, 
[f no bilingual programs arc available, these 
students should be taught in En^ish-as-a- 
second-language (ESL) programs designed 
to meet their specific needs. Under no 
circumstances should students with limited 
English proficiency be enrolled in special 
education classes solely because of linguistic 
dificrcnccs. 

The Association believes bilingual educa- 
tion programs should be promoted and 
Supported at the federal, state, and local 



levels. Further » the Association a* 
full funding of all instructional 
resources, and programs for studei 
limited English proficiency, as wel 
training of education penonncl t 
with these students. The school di- 
other appropriate agency should 
relased umc for the training of * 
who irutruct limited English pi 
students. 

Educators, through a bargaining * 
bilateral decisionmaking process, r 
fidiy invohred in the developmr 
implementation of programs servit 
studentt, including the assignment < 
en and the terms and conditions 
employment. Teachers should be < 
;uted at the teacher s hourly rate of 
sny additional time spent in trainin 
siiould also be reimbursed for thr 
tvition, textbooks, and travel inci 
such training. 

The Association values biling* 
mu'filingual competence and supp< 
grams that assist individualt in anati 
maintaining proficiency in thdi 
Lancutge before and after they 
proficiency in English. (81, 90) 
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0^9. Humm and CtvU Rights of 
ChUdim and Yc^ilh 

The National Edticaaon AsMctation be- 
lieves that the human and dvil righu of 
children and youth mutt be protected. 

The Association oppoto the eaplottatioo 
of children and yotifa under any drcum- 
stanccs. h condonni the ute of children and 
youth by orpntaatiom, jornnmcnia, and 
dissident poUtical/fliiittaiy movemena to 
mdvnoc their polttjcal objecrives. It deciics 
abuacs of the rifhu of chiWrwi and youth 
that may occur when fcwnmenta sutpcnd 
Icral guarantees dunn^ owes of politkal 
unrtat and thereby subfca youn^ people » 

physical or mental ab«ue. viokttoe, and 
unwarranted detention or incafoerasion. 

The AsaocMtioo oppoa ct the inpras or 
acceptance of minocs iiWD the aervific of the 
anncd forces of any jovcmment or into the 
service of revolutionary forces under any 
ctrcumstanccs- 

The Association further believes that 
children and youth in detention ocnten 
must be provided educational pro|^sthat 



will enable them » become contributing 
members of society. Teachers in smcK 
centers must be pr e pared to provide tnacruc- 
bon in Ufo skilU and learning skUls. 

The Association condemns the practice of 
punkhinc children and youth in trouble by 
pitting them in abusive environmentt and 
believes that alternatives to incarceration 
must be developed. The Assodaiion opposes 
the placement of duldren and youth who 
mtc not dMrged with any offense in facilities 
with those persons who are charged with 
criminal offenses. There should be separate 
6idlitia for these detained minors. 

The Association opposes the imposition 
of the death penalty or life imprisonment 
without parole on iridividuak whose of- 
fbues were committed prior to age 18. (88) 
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M« CIvU Rights 

The National Education Aasocsation i 
committed to the achievement of a touli 
inte^ted sodety and calls upon Ameitcsr. 
to eliminate-4>y statute and pnokt^ 
barriers of race, color, national onT*^ 
religion, gender, aciual ociawatioo, iT 
disability, siie, marital status, and 
sutus that prevent some indhfiduals, adu' 
or juvenile feom cicrcttins rijMi ei^cr* 
by oihcf», indudinc libertica decreed » 
common law, the Constinitioo, and •rani*' 
of the United States. Gvil order an 
obedience so the law must be enpM** 
widMMit abridgment of human and avi 
lirhu. Indhfiduak, aduk or 
be auured a speedy and fsir judicial pijc;^ 
with ftee Ufa! counsel for thoae Mift«d. 
be effcaive dtixens. individuals 
uaincd and aidad in devtlopinf ttfat** 
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iUcniUmMt 

The Ntaonal Bduatioo A«owt 
pom a foom pcofnm <rf t«chcr 
mc«f with spcdal c«ph^ o« if' 
ofundcmpfocntwicwidia^ 
pMfmms and i«eniii»«o« cflom »' 

lUAMT colkftt in cooitiiicooo wid> 
tkm of hither edueatioii ^* 
ptepMMioa progimm*- Th« efibn 

tncUulc the acttvc parridpfttion of pncoan^ 
prc-K through 12 icachcrt 

Hic Asux3ation believes diu fcclcnUy} 
financed loui and grant pfpg^ams ibould be 
csTahlishcd CO enooungc undcrpadiaaie m- 
ilents to become profcttiooal cdiicaiOR. 
Prtigrcsivc fbrgivenctt of the loan should be 
baicd upon the number of yeais of pcofcs- 
fionai service. 

The Auociation funhcr believes in the 
encouragement and devcJopmem of grants 
from both public and pfivatc accms for 
ituJcncs planning to pursue a CM«er in 
education. 

llxc Association encoun^ io ttaee affih- 
aies to work toward the development of 
similar programs. (SH), 91) 



T— chT PrapawBon Progfrat; 
CofUMrtmd EvakMtten 

The Nadonal Edttfuioo Aaocta ri o o be- 
lieves that a sound »acher pccpaiaooo 
pfognw muK be oquitaUx funded and 



H. Include instructional content and 
pertenoe in student asacMnem. dassi 
" group pcooesses. 



^ IfivuKe pracndng» Uoenscd prachooS 
thftM^ adult education toachos in the 
destpi, unpleOTcncstion, evaluation, and 
syssemcic change of die program 

b. Involve snidcno prcparif^ so teach in 
the evaluation and improvemcnc of the 
standards of the pcog^am 

c Involve teacher cducatocs who are 
licensed and experienced in their instruc- 
tional areas and demonstrate practical 
kncmie<lge of schools and classroom teach- 
ing 

(L Include a policy of afftrmasive recruit* 
ment 

c. Include tests, icpons, sntdcnt teach- 
ing, and other measures of perfennance 
designed to assess progress in acquiring the 
knowledge and skills necessary for efiecttvc 
teaching 

£ Indttde required courses in the liberal 
arts, subteo or grade-levc] speciality, lead- 
ing, research and inlbnnaoon skills, meth- 
odokigk* pertinent to the instruction of the 
limiicd En^ish proficiciicy student, and 
pcofeMiooal studies that include learning 
theorte^ cunicukun design, and teaching 
techniques 

g. Indude instrMional content aiMl cx- 
pcriencr ikmi address our multicultursl. 
multiethnic diversity, recognize the contri- 
butions of ethnics and other minorities, simI 
pctyvide sechnii)uci for teaching culnirally 
<iivcfBe scudencs 



ideJ| 

iiiiiiiB 

'inan^cment, disopUne, group prooei 
,haf«d dccisionmalang» strategic pUnnii 
the dynamics of intergroup oommun 
oof»» human pmvdi and development, ^ 
^^lAiigiiig rale <jf the £smiiy, eaoepciooa. 
l^chaviofs, and human idations 

i. lodude a variety of field eipcriei»« 
tlooughout the preparation program culof 
nating in a practicttm 

j. inckide iMructiotial consent m th 
tfcas of job cxKWacB, mlaiy schedul* 
bcfielit programs, and working oonditioo^ 

k. Indude ptaoksl instruction and ope 
jieftoe in the proceaacs, strategies, realitie 
icsponsifaiUties, and challenges of coUectiM 
thsTcd decisionmaking and stratepc plaf 
ning.(70. 91) 
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F-23. CIvU Rights—Employment 
ProtKtibn 

The Natioiul Ed tcacion Aitociaiion, rec- 
ognaing the continuing erosion of civil 
nghts» reaffirms its commiunent to protect 
the rights of all Assodacion members and 
others. The Association urges all levels of 
government to monitor and enforce fair 
employmerit practice laws. The Association 
and its affiliates, working with federal, state, 
and local offidaU and agcndes» shall work to 
promote enactment of and compliance with 
such laws and seek to indudc these righu in 
contractual agreemenu. (91) 

L PROMOTE AND PROTECT 
HUMAN AND aVIL RIGHTS 

1-1 • Human Relations In the School 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that improved human relations a 
esential to the school environment. To 
improve human relations in schools, the 
Avociation calls for — 

a. School recruitment polides that will 
eruurc cuhunUy diverse school employees- 

b. Appropriate dssiroom and other stv* 
dent-related activities. 

c Further development of contimiii)( 
educa ti on programs to educate school aiwi 
community personnel. 

d. Reduction of the ratio of students to 
licensed staif. This reduaion should be 
the level teachers determine to be cascnti*! 
to improved learning. 

e. Development of ways to impf^ 
community-police and student-police rcU" 
tions through the joint efforts of schooli 



commuruty, and law enforcement agencies. 

f joint discussions to promote under- 
standing of human and civil r^o and 
icspoasibilides in all tcgmcno of sodety. 

g. Studcnt-ftlatcd activities that are re- 
sponsive to the cukural divcnity and histori- 
ctl badi^rouiMis of our society. (72, 83) 

1-2. Integiation In the Public Schools 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that it is imperative chat full integia- 
tion of the nation's schools be effected. 

The Association reoognixes that accepta- 
ble intcgtation plans will include affirmative 
action programs and a variety of devices, 
Mch as geographic realignment, pairing of 
schools, grade pairing, and satellite and 
magnet schools. Some arrangements may 
require busir^ of students in order to 
comply %«th established guidelines adhering 
«> the lener and spirit of the law. 

The Assodation urges io affiliates to 
encourage school bo^ds to study and 
consider seriously the negative impact on 
minority students when schools located in 
mmority neighborhoods are targeted for 
dosing. 

The Assodation wiU assist its affiliates to 
that education employees, parents, 
^ studeno are involved in the develop- 
ment of plans designed to achieve inicgra- 
i*on. It uigo ,tttc and federal agencies to 
provide funds necessary to implement inie- 
^lion programs, irtduding fimds for stu- 
dent transportation. The Assodation also 
panidpation in dtixen advisory com- 
^mecs— consisting of members designated 
°y tbe local education association, parents, 
*^ rcpreseruatives of community organiza- 
1*^. business, clergy, and media-Khat 
f**w the ethnic makeup of the community 
^ <>cveloping, implementing, and evaluat- 
Kudent desegregation plans. 
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The Asodation believes that integrated 
schools must provide students with e<)uai 
access to all curricular and extracurricular 
progruBS and to technological equipment 
«nd knowledge. 

The AsscdarioQ opposes any anempts to 
delay or impede implementation of desegre- 
gation onien and will, therefore, resist 
efforts of school boards to resegregate 
integrated schools. 

Tbc Association will continue to oppose 
vigorously the systematic displacement or 
demodon of minority, espedally Black, 
teachers and administrators to achieve inte- 
gratiori. It also opposes actions of boards of 
education to finance iniegntion plans 
through reduction of school staff. In addi- 
tion, the Assodation will oppose the capri- 
cious reASsigoment and displacement of 
Hispanic teachen and administrators be- 
cause of desegregation and bilingual pro- 
fnau. (69, 90) 

Institutional Discrimination 

The National Educanon Association be- 
lieves that organizations arc strengthened by 
offering membership on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

The Assodadon shall not parridpate in 
prograiBs sponsored by any organization 
and/or its auxiliary that deny membership to 
ccftam segments of our sodety on a du- 
criminatory basis when such denials are not 
related to the suted purposes of the organi- 
zation, nor shall the Association utilize the 
Csdlitics of such organizatioiu. 

The AsMKaation urges its affiliates and 
memben not premtly holding membership 
in such ofganizatiofu to discontinue any 
involvement with such organizations and 
urges that in members not partidpate in, 
ptoyide programs to, or join organizations 
udlidng exdusiooary membership. 

rhe Association ufgcs its members now 
Idiog membership in such oifaoiiations 
work actively from %ritfaio fbr cottl 
jaiiiaiioo of such CBdieiotMiy ckuitt. 
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5. Blade Higher Education 

lie S9«ttn»t Of *" „^oir th^ u>v«l- 

uU pMiiap«tion m w 
duc«k». (80> 

h« cmUuhmcnc of ««l the tic* ewa» 



ua Martin Luthar King Day 

Ji^t .he .nemion of the peopk of the 

^hum« relation, during .pecul «^t.» 
«S one <Uye.chyor.lt recommend. 

irLte ««>d.tions «mvay continue to 
«Ik Ae pa».p of lepiUtion ptodummg 

every mte. The Auod^tion encoar.ge» its 

„b.«v«w« of this d.te r«>l P"***^ 
^wiU »mont aU persons. (69. 86) 

nCFalrHoualng u-. 

The NitionJ Eduction A-octwo be- 
lieves th.t .U dtixcn. should be feew «^ 
in the communities of theu chowe. Hk 
S^rioo urge. lo«l .fiUutes. .n conjun^ 
bon with other «Jw»l/commumty group^ 
«, Ic^i in breJcing down b«T»e» that Unm 
this freedom. The Assomtion strong 
opposes the diKiimin.tocy pr»atce ot reo- 
IbiinB «d urges .ff.li.te. to work tow«d its 
cUmination* 87) 



H2. l«nortty-Own«l Buslneawa 

The NMion.1 Educaon Aswcution be- 
lief tfa« mi«oritr<»wned bus.ne«es 
Sd be encourxged. A»oo.t.on 
d^e fcderJ r-vemment to .nitute and 
c^nue policies that oKOurage m.nonty- 
(r-ited busineuc (89) 



H3 Protection otSanlor Citizen* 

The National Eduction Assoc.at.on 
that attention be brought to .he pl.gh. 
of^ior atiien. who suffer physical, .nen- 
lal. and economic abuse. . 

The AHOciation condemns those pohciet 
«d pr«ticcs tolerated at the state and 
fcderi leveU that re«ik in poor medical 
ere; phywJ. mental, and economic abuse; 
ox^ve pham«ceuticl charges; .nade- 
quate dietary progr-ns; detenor.t.ng hvng 
Suaneis; and unttained staff for pat.ents and 
Widenu of nursing «ul retiremeijt homev 

The Association supporu kg.sUt.on and 
consumer eduction to eliminate the use of 
unethid techn^ue.. sere tact.cs. and 
miwepresenution to divest senior ataens of 
ihcir financial reMurces. 

TT« A»od.tion urge. it. affiliates to ,o.n 
in politid «:tion to bring about legislative 
.Jiadministrative reform at the sute and 
rational UveU. (78. 87) 



! r.. Houaing and Haalth Car. lor AH 

The National Eduction A-ocutior, be- 
lieve, (hat Jl memben of our •»««y '^^^ 
tite tight to ^iequate hou«ng i>d health 
die 

The A«oci.tioo urge. i« f^^'^'^ 
conjunoion with loosl ««Hool/co»mum^ 

poups. CO Kek «.d *^P?^.}^^' 
Hii«..ndprognu»stop«mde^««e 

houung «ul he.Uh ere fo» the homete^ k; 
«wl for .U membe.. of our wocty. (89. 91) 



National Education Association 
C. organizational Diversity 



NBA 



1-32- Vloknc© Against and Exploi- 
tation of A»ton/P»cHlc l»l«n<*«r» 

The National Education Atfodaoon u 
commmed to the elimination of tmoal and 
ethnic discrimination in all iti forms. Ine 
Association deplore* the rejurgcnce of co- 
ven and overt anti-Arian/Padfic 
tcniimenn, thfcait. and inddcnis of »«?y 
motivated physical and vabal 
Association believes that community-based 
educational awareness profiruns should be 
developed in conjunction with Asian/Pa^^c 
Islander groups to create an awareness of dus 
violence. The Association supports i» affili- 
ates in their efforts to bring about dear and 
consistent law enforcement to protccx the 
civil and human rights of the vicbms of 
racial violence* 

The Association deplores the exploitation 
of women by organizations that »«*^«^ 
mail-order brides in thrir catalogs. (84. 85) 



J^. Minority Particlpatton in th# 
Association 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that at every phase of g0vcn»noc and 
on all decisionmakmg levels of the Assoda- 
tion there should be miru>rity panidpation 
at least proporuooate to the identified 
ethnic-micu>rity population of that geo- 
graphic level. 

Ethnic minorities should be indudcd as 
candidates for positioru at all levels. The 
Association should promote minority par- 
tidpation in program development and 
should employ minoriiics and women in 
siaff positions. 

The Assodation urges io aHUiaics lo 
maintain the commitment to organiuiional 
polidcs and programs that promote the 
training and involvement of minorities at all 
leveb of the organization. 

The Assodation bdicvcs that there is a 
need for systematic evaluation of minority 
partidpation a: all levels. (72> 86) 



1-35. Rsparatlon of NatWo Amarican 
Ramalns 

The National Education Association be- 
lievo in the dignity of the dead and 
encourages laws to prevent the robbing of 
graves. 

The Assodation believes that the remains 
of thousands of Native Americ&ns in storage 
throughout the United Sutes should be 
retunK<i for interment to the tribes and/or 
areas from which they were taken. The 
AjM>dation further believes that American 
Irvltan sacred items in musetun ooUeaions 
should be returned to thr tribes of their 
origin. (89) 



Ctvil Rights 

The National Educadon Assodation is 
committed to the achievement of a totally 
integrated aodety and calls upon Americsm 
CO eliminate — by statute and praaice-— 
barriers of race, color, national origin, 
religion, gender, sexual orientation, age, 
disability, stzc, marital status, and economic 
status that prevent some individuals, adult 
or iuvcnilct from exercising righo enjoyed 
by others, indudir^ liberties decreed in 
common law, the Constitution, aiKl statuses 
of the United States. Civil order and 
obedience to the law must be ensured 
without abridgment of human and dril 
rights. Individuals, aduk or juvenile, muf< 
be assured a speedy and £ur judicial prooss* 
with free legal oouasd for those in need. To 
be e ficai vc dtizcns, irulfviduais must be 
trained and aided in developing strategic 
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organization of American Historians 
A. curriculum/ content 



OAH 



* ^^rrrr^^irftr kistorv educoHon was formulated and is endorsed by the 

American history. 

HISTORIANS STATE POSITION ON EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 

The parties to the current dAiO. residing hi.to,y curricul. in tbe public schcoU 
profes. a conm,on inter«t in .curing that stud«,t. r«:«ve a good history educafcn. 
Many of them disagree, however, often .tridently, on what a good history educafon 
entails. Some argue for the privacy of Eurc/Wcan history in the curricul. Others 
urge concentration on the history of non-Westem peoples or on on. or more racal 
minorities. Still othe™ favor forms of multicultural or multiethnic histozy wnose contents 
fsll variously between the two polarities. All school teachers, professional histonans 
educational policymakers, and the lay public have an interest in the issue and should be 
encouraged to participate in the debate. 

In the commenU that follow, the Executive Board ofthe Organization of Amencan 
Historians offe,. several obse™.tions which it hopes all interested parties will regard as 
constructive contributions to the ongoing dialogue 

History involves . continuing process of discovery, of reinterpretation, and of 
vaxying snd often dashing p^spectivea. Therefore, great car. should be taken to assure 
that the history taught in the public schools, whether that of racial minorities, women, 
.nd working people, or that of the whole society, be based upon sound histor-od 
scholarship. The b«t r.m.dy for "bad history" and the best assurance of good h»to.y .s 
well-trained «,d wdl.pr.par«i history tocher, who, understanding the dynamrc nature 
historical inquiry, can help students d«-elop a critical p«spective on the p^t^ 

The history curricula of public schools should be constructed around the prrncrpla 
that all people have be«. significant actors in human events. Students should therefor, 
understand that history is not limited to the stud, of dominant political, sociJ and 
economic elites. It also encompaa... the individual nn6 collective quesU of ordmary people 
for a meaningful place for themselves in th«r families, in their communities, and m the 
larger world. 

-more- 
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organizatioi* of American Historians OAH 
A. Curriculum/content 

The hiatoiy of minonty groups ib othwu . , r ^„ui:^ 

.ehooU. It con.pH.« n.o™, .owev., than th. ^'^-^'^ '"^^^^^JZ. 

„ ■ e- 4. tVie internal dynBHUCs of nunonty group me 
society. EquaUyEignificant are the mtemaiayn ^nas have played 

. - , .v,o rolaa which member* of mmonly groups nave piojr 

in developmenU stemming from the rolei wwcn menu 

nru:":::":«- up . p«p- . u >^ 

.„ „d woridnR P«ple cdAr.U »d to d«iv. .df-«t«n. from ..pecU 

"Zst.t.K.to.t.xtW^^-..n«..n.t«^^^^^^ 
E^rop^ in n,o.t world Wrtoryt^tbook. further Ju.ti&.uch«.obj«t.v. 

A pri^.^ of histo^ eduction U to fo«.r .utul und.™t.„d.n. «.d r^pect 
, ^T^fferent backgrounds ..d traditions. Historical study should pr»=eed 
i: r:!lXnt that no ..or group or society has a wholly sinH-^ 
Z T2 cultural heritage On the contra., the cultures of .1 people h«e h^u-e 
inter^ngled over time, often in subtle «,d complc, ways that h.stonan. ^e sfll 
3™ , Conse,uently, in addition to contradicting the values wh,ch pubhc «h Is 
Zl°d seek to impart, a history that asserts or implies the inherent super,onty of ne 

git, d J, or region of the world over another i. by deHnition .ad h.sto. and 
should have no place in American BchoolB. 

snouiu r ... „„„ Ko-f he sensed by curricula that 

The multiple objectives ofhistoiy education can best be Bervea y 

Bociety and the histoiy of minority groupB and non-Westem cultures 
society luiu ^.tJnr, or manv or as some combination ol 

of the United States regard themselves as one nation or many, or 

• „ 4.v,»f t>i(.v share certain common traditions, 
Knth most Americans will probably recogmze that they share cerv 
: 1 "dt^ence. arising out of their common humanity and their int««t.ons w.th 
r^-e include our poUticl «.d economic institutions, however .mperfect, a 
~ r . rXt. everyon; .d a conunon entitlement to fr^om, .u.ity^and 
dignity. A succ.-.. hUto. eduCion should h-P student- — ; 
American, together whil. .imult.neou.ly promotmg resp-ct for America p 

„yC " - " — """" " ~ T ° rT 

^uriity .cn.M th. b..nd«i.. of .««■ rthnici^, gender, and cla«.. 82 
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OAH Executive Board Minutes, November 3. 1990 

UNANIMOUSLY adopted the wording of the AHA's Program Committee Guidelines pertaining to gender 
integration and diversity on annual meeting sessions as follows: The Program Committee will actively 
seek to avoid gender-segregated sessions. It shaB encourage proposers of indivklual sessions to 
ensure that whenever possBjIe sessions include members of both sexes. The Program Committee 
shall likewise encourage proposers of sessions to include participants represertiing the full diversity of 
the OAH membership, such as ethnic and racial minorities and junior historians.' 



VOTED to adopt AHA stateme^ on in^r.ew.g a, ?oZ a f acijj, 

discourages inten/iow activHies .n ^'ot^ ^ed^oms^ ^J^^^^\^ ^or rather than a sleeping room be 
outside the Job Registry, the O/sana^on strong^^^ P .^^^^ mtennewers using such 

us^d and that a third Person a^ays be p^^^^^^ an Ipmpriate professional atmosphere and should . 

protessional manner.' 
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ERIC 



Speech Communication Association 



SPA 



Curriculum/ content 



• Eighth grade - interculturai 
communication 

By eighth grade, students should 
be able to understand the effects of 
cultural systems upon effective oral 
communication. Additionally, as cul- 
tural differences begin to influence 
student choices and activities, stu- 
dents should demonstrate an under- 
standing and appreciation of multi- 
culturahsm (i.e.. gender, race, 
ethnicity) as a significant variable af- 
fecting effective oral communica- 
tion. The ability to recognize and ef- 
fectively participate in intercultural 
communication are no longer skills 
which can be postponed until later 
in life. Students are clearly in- 
volved in intercultural communica- 
tion environments in their junior 
high school years. 

Yei, in a multicultural environ- 
Hient, communication competency 
may be octremely difficult to 
master. At this age, students are 
only beginning to formulate per- 
sonal and ethical decisions regard- 
ing the role of multiculturalism 
within their own lives. Nonetheless, 
even by eighth grade, as Barbara 
Wood and her coJIeagues con- 
cluded in 1977 in the Development 
of Functional CommumcBtton Com- 
ptft&ncies. Grades 7-12. a student 
must becortitt a "competent adoles- 
cent" who "gains and maintains the 
attention of others in socially ac- 
ceptable ways." "expresses both af- 
fection and hostility to others," 



1 "praises oneself and/or shows pride • 
1 in one's accomplishments," "takes I 
into account another person's point 
of view in talking with that person, 
especially if asked to do so." ''reads 
effectively the feedback of others 
anc* one's messages: supplies 
relevant feedback to others when 
they communicate/ and lakes the 
role of another person effectively 
without being pushed to do so".^* 
Likewise. Eileen Newmark and 
Molefi K. Asante. in IntercuttursI 
Communication,^^ have concluded 
that intercultural communication 
"awareness and sensitivity" must 
begin early in the "secondary 
1 school" stages.^* 

Relying upon the analysis 
■ provided by Newmark and Asante, 
I Table 11 (next page) provides an 
' overview of communication com- 
I petencies which can guide oral 
communication instruction during 
this period. It is unlikely that 
I students' attitudes can be draniaii- 
cally influenced Dy a single course. 
I tor certainly racial, ethnic, and 
gender attitudes and values are 
part of a life-long process. Nonethe- 
! less, early formal exposure to and 
understanding of the intercultural 
. communication process may intro- 
' duce critical vanables in students' 
affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
: patterns of social interaction which 
. alter how biases and discnminatory 
i attitudes do and do not develop in 
students. 



From: Speech Communl cation AttKociation, Guldel innn for 
Dgvolopinfi Oral rornriuni cation Curricula in Kindfer^arten 
throug h Twelfth Grade (Ann/mdaie, VA: Speech Coromunication 
Association, 1991), pp* 29-30. 
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Spesch Communication Association 
A • Curriculum/ content 



SPA 



Table 11 

Examples of eighth grade international and intercultural 
communication competencies 



1 . Identify verbal and nonverbal 
communication cues 
distinguishing one's own and 
others' cultural environments 
and heritages. 

2. Identify verbal and nonverbal 
communication patterns which 
are shared by distinct cultural 
systems. 

3. Identify social institutions and 
historical experiences which 
distinguish and are commonly 
used By cultural systems. 

4. Develop a sensitivity to and 
appreciation for the diverse 
ways in which experiences can 



be articulated verbally and 
nonverbally 

5. Develop an awareness of one's 
own desires, assumptions, and 
beliefs in order to experiment 
more freely in new patterns of 
t^havior. 

6. Communicate effectively in 
altemative cultural systems 
(e.g.. adjust to different 
environments) without losing 
one's basic values. 

7. Develop a self-concept which 
fosters trust, ego strength, 
open-mindedness, ancfthe 
ability to accept ambiguity and 
diversity among people. 



From: Speech ConununlLALlon Association, Guidelinea for 
Developing Oral CoTTFnunlcation Curricula In Kindsrgarten 
tlirough Twelfth Grade (Annaadale, VA: Speech Connnunication 
A»sociation, 1991), pp. 29-JO. 
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speech Communication Association SPA 
B. Student Diversity 



Moreover, communicating with others is no longer a matter of merely conveytng information to others. The 
growtn in the information economy has been matched by a similar growth in cultural diversity in the United States. 
Women and minorities such as blacks and Hispanics as well as a host ot other minorities are increasingly entenng 
professions in the information Society. Communicating has become more complicated, for the same piece of 
information can now mean extremely different ttiings to different groups of people. Success in information 
professions now requires a sensrtivrty to cultural differences and to the diverse nneanings wtiich can be associated 
with any particular word, nonvemai action, and symbol. 
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speech conmunication Association 
organizational Diversity 



SPA 



SPEECH COMMUNICATION ASSOCIATION'S 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION STATEMENT 

Adopted by the 
SCA Legislative Council 
Anaheim, California, Novemiwr 14, 1981 

in 1QU thft Soeech Communication Association has expressed a 

nice, cote, ""fg^-IfSPJ^Sni^on Aasociadon encouages painapinon in 
conm>uSic.uo^Sb7lS^t all .na=r.mpTC«u<c<i groups and encourage . 

aan»mbcramiBDmaog^Sttmns^^^ 

cri«n J-fe J^'^X^S^es. «ii«n.l poaWoos. employmcm ««1 oU.cr .»v,nc of 
*e A«w="*>^ 3 ^ Commumcation Association urges its tncmlws and memte 
insnmtilns UjVonrite only m«. as a basis to employnKn., pK.n»nons. anm. or 

the effective of the Association Afrimativc Actions program. 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
A. Curriculum/ content 



TESOL 



The field of ESL that ESOL represents started out 25 years ago as a 
tonSTof applifid linguistics/ Dte Asscciation, until xeoently, has teen 
fSSi-scSSr HSOL is an education associatim seeking to 

SartiSi^^y* edition ref om novanent of the United States, «hile 
gSS?i3 SotfiJ^adaie. Ohus, the.Jte8a=iatiai has^ncrt: hirt^Lcall 
^fSth^l^statwents on curricula, student diversity, and cducaUon 
policy. 

■lESOL represents the interests of language ^ixari^ JfiSiP^nd 
Gorans (as v«ll as foreign students in POftsecondaryinstitutj^^^ 
SSof English as a f™gn lar^uage v«:ld*ide).^ Jhey are a rich 
™niSultu^ resource thatneeds to be integrated into nmsistream 
"^^Tll^S^^l^ resoluticns^the lESaL ««rf^hip passed 
in 1971 that touch upon itulticultural cotitent/curcKzuluitu one on bilingual 
edaration, awDther on cxxpensatoty edueaticci. Uiey do not specifically 
deal vdth curriculum, thcw^. 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
A. Curriculum/ content 



TESOL 



WHEREAS we recognize that any human being's language 
constitutes his link with the real world, and 

WHEREAS we are collectively engaged in teaching another 

language to human beings who already possess a fully 
articulated and developed linguistic system, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that TESOL affirms 

1. that bilingual education must be assumed to mean 
education in two languages; 

2. that this in turn presupposes full recognition by 
every available means of the validity of the first 
language; 

3. that such recognition includes positive attitudes 
of all teachers and administrators toward the 
student ' z language; 

4. that the validity of that language not only as a 
communication system but as a viable vehicle for 
the transfer and reinforcement of any subject 
content in the classroom must be central in 
curricular policy; and 

5. that, where numbers cf individuals justify such 
concern, the student's own language must 
specifically constitute a segement of the 
curriculum. 



IV. COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



"BE IT RESOLVED that TESOL: 

1. Communicate to key federal and state legislators 
that the terminology 'compensatory education' as it 
applies to ESL and bilingual programs and students 
in Federal and State legislation, guidelines and 
general communications is offensive; 

2. Recommend that use of the terminology be 
discontinued in favor of more positive language. 



New Orleans, Louisiana USA 
March 1971 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of other Languages 



TESOL 



B. Student Diversity 



. ^ • x^ a educational eysbaci because 
lESOL advocates student div^xty.m theU.S. ^^^^^ different 
^^^^s the language Ihanks to the ^ . 

gilStic, racial, ethmx:^ S^ff^ ^T^STdiverse student bocty m 
SSSJ boc^ ii^ a giY^ ^^^\^lr^^(^^S,tv it serves. Due to 
SS^chc»l^. enriching.that ^^^^^e^'^'T^^ refugee and 

of demo^hxc^ngsMi ^^^^tions are ^ad none 
iitttdgrant students than ever be^oce, scnoat 
diverse. 

. ,^ * ircT edasaticn offers frontline education {English 

Ihe field of ESL in K-12 to new arrivals. Ifcwever, ESL 

^^'^^.^^^nS^ -SlSf cSr^ the vA^Qle language^ 




^ writi^ ^^S^'^^SSlrSni^S^ inlilrently 

S^S^S SpUes advocacy of student diversity. 

^ establish^ t^^^l^'^^l^lylM S^tSS'S.^' 
language minority students on 1991. Enciosea as a j^x^y 

this task force. 

xtultiethm;^, miltaxaci^T^vcrtxty. See^^^ ^ 

SS^^nSS rCT^ISSSon aS^^ 1Es6l 
AssociatKin also passed of all individuals to preserve 

guppcarts neasares which protect ^ne rignr oi ^ z~ 
J^^ter theix linguistic and cultural orxgihs. 
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SO 



Teachers of English 



to Speakers of Other Languages 



TESOL 



Student Diversity 



TESOL Statement 
on the Education of 



Language Minority Students 
in the United States 



The population of ethnolinguistically diverse students in the primary and secondary^ 
schools of the United States has grown dramatically. So dramatically, in fact, that 
language minority students are for the first time the majority of students in many school 
districts. In order for the United States to take advantage of the great cultural and 
linguistic diversity brought by our language minority students to ilie United States and its 
schools, we must first recognize this diversity as a national resource. 

We must also recognize, however, that students come from a variety of backgrounds 
and circumstances. Some are immigrants, some arc refugees, while others arc native born 
Americans of different language heritages. These students enter US schools with a variety- 
of educational experiences. Some have received extensive formal education in their 
home countries and are on grade level in all content areas and in reading their first 
language. Others have had their education delayed or intermpted and may be 
academically behind their peers in the U.S. and their countries of origin. 

To meet the needs of such students, TESOL supports programs which promote 
students' growth in English^language proficiency, enhance cognitive growth, facilitate 
academic achievement, and encourage cultural and social adjustment. Such programs 
include: 

• comprehensive English as a Second Language instruction for linguistically diverse 
students which prepares them to handle content area material in English. 

• instruction in the content areas which is academically challenging, but also is 
tailored to the linguistic proficiency, educational background and academic needs 
of students. 

• opportunities for students to rurther develop and/or use their first language in 
order to promote academic and social development. 

• professional development oppommities for both ESOL and other classroom 
teachers which iprepare them to fedlitate the language and academic growth of 
linguisUcally and culturally different children. 



October 1991 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
Student Diversity 



TESOL 



XV* NEEDS or REFUGEE POPULATIONS IN ENGLISH SPEAKING 

COUNTRIES 



the number of refugees from all parts of the world who 
have entered English-speaking countries has been on the 
increase during the past five years, and 

this number will probably continue to grow over the 
next few years r and 

our experience clearly demonstrates the need of such 
refugees for appropriate language instruction, and 

TESOL is dedicated, among other activities, to the 
provision of high quality ESL teaching to various 
populations of speakers of other languages including 
sucl^ refugees r to the training of teachers in programs 
for such populations, and to the development and 
improvement of materials and other resources for such 
populations, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that TESOL take special cognizance of 
the urgent linguistic, cultural and social needs of 
such refugee populations and that, as evidence of that 
special recognition/ the President of TESOL create a 
special Task Force, as coon after the ipassage of this 
resolution as feasible, for the purpose of 
supplementing the work of existing bodies in English- 
speaking countries in the coordination of information 
concerning: 

1. language learning program design, materials, and 
other resources for this special population; 
.2. the design of teacher training programs for this 
population; 

3* the monitoring of governmental policies and 

funding for refugees; 
4* and the general raising of professional awareness 

of the problems of this unique population; and 



WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 
WHEREAS 
WHEREAS 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Executive Committee of TESOL make 
funds available for the work of this Task Force. 



Detroit, Michigan USA 
March 1981 
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of English to speakers of Other Languages 



TESOL 



Student Diversity 



XVI. NONSTANDARD ENGLISH 



WHEREAS speakers of nonstandard English should have the 
WHEREAS oraoortunity to learn standard English and teachers 

sf.?Sl5 £i aware of the influence of nonstandard Englxsh 
on the acquisition of standard English, and 

coiranunity r 

llllllls ot nESstandard dialects by disseininating 
Inforitation through its established vehicles. 

Detroit, Michigan USA 
March 1981 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 



TESOL 



C. organizational Diversity 



TESOL has no vnritten policy on yiilticultural/diversity issueS/ prcbably 
because there is another issue that drives the ABCocdaticn xoocb than 
nulticulturalism and diver»ity — iixbeniatijcnalian. With headquarters in 
Alexandria, Virginia and a nenbership of 23,000 (75% in the U.S^f TESOL 
struggles to define its internationalism* The Association needs to have 
imre nenbers and leaders v4x36e first language is n^t Er^lish. 



The Asscciaticn|s bylaws do net stipulate regional rtpresentation, although 
there has been interest in adapting scne kind of quota systm to assure 
vrarldwide repre««xtation» TESGL's SocifYolitic^l Cccoems Ccranittee is the 
Assocdation's madianism to advocate the linguistic neods of refugees, 
iznnigrants, and migrants in the United States (and elscMherB). There are 
also no policies regarding staffing of headquarters and niil4-4rfn)i^n?iicgy,, 



i 
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Getty Ctr. for Education in the 



GETTY 



A . Curr iculvm/ content 



rn. center doe. not h.v. . di.crete, ..P««. policy 
„leted to .uXticulturali=n. or cuUur.l diversity. «. do 
have several proiect. devoted to art education and 
multicultural education Including th. publication of 
p«ter-aixe art reproduction, ot non-Weatern wor«. 

„ addition thi. *u,u.t th. center i. ep.n.orin, an invitational 
.«„i„ar on TBAB and Cultural Oiveraity for 150 art education 
academicB and practioners . 



National Science Teachers Association 



NSTA 



B. student Diversity 

An NSTA Position Statement 

Multiculttiral Science Education 



Our global society consists 
of people fxom max;/ diverse 
cultuirol backgrounds. Aa 
member* of the National 
Sdence Teachera Aaaodatlon, 
wc appreciate the strength and 
beimty of cultural phiraiUsm. 
We are aware that our welfare 
is uJitJUnately dependent upon 
the productivi^ and general 
welfare of all people. Many 
institutions and organizations 
in our global. mulUcultural 
sodety play major roles in 
eslabUshing environments in 
which \mity in diversity 
Qounshes. 

NSTA must work with other 
professional organlzaUons* 
Institutions* and agencies to 
aeek the resources required to 
ensure eflective adence 
teaching for culturally diverse 
learners If our naUon is to 
achieve a posiUon of interna- 



tional leadership in science 
education: 

• Scientific literacy must be a 
major goal of science 
education worldwide and 
for all children; 

• We must believe all children 
can learn and be successful 
in science; further, the 
resources of nations must 
be committed to this end: 

• Nations must culUvate and 
harvest the minds of all 
children; 

• Schools must provide 
adence educaUon programa 
that nurture all children 
academically, physically, 
aj-l in development of a 
poslQve self-concept: 

• C\ilturally diverse children 
must have access to quality 
science education experi- 
ences that enhance success 
and provide the knowledge 



and opportunlUes required 
for them to become 
successful participants In 
our democratic society: 

• Curricular content and 
instructional strategies 
selected for tisc with 
culturally diverse children 
must reHect, as well as 
incorporate, this diversity: 

• Science teachers must be 
knowledgeable about 
children's learning styles 
and irutrucoonal prefer- 
ences, which may be 
culturally related; 

• Sdence teachers have the 
responsibility to expose 
culturally diverse children 
to career opportunlUes in 
adence. technology, and 
engineering. 

^Adopted by :he 
NSTA Board qf Directory 
In July. 1991 
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BACKGROUND, ISSUES, AND 
ACTION PAPER 



Educatk>n That Works 



Mirch 4, 1W1 
BACKGROUND 

John Gardner once said, 'A natton is never finished. 
You cannot buiW it and then leave it standing as the 
Pharaohs did the pyramids, h has to be rebuilt by 
each generation by believing, caring men and 
women, h is now your turn/ This statement 
summarizes in many ways the critical juncture we 
have reached as a country, h highlights the fact 
that as we look toward a new millennium, we must 
ensure that America's future is based on the 
aspirations and contributions of believing, caring 
men and women who not only know and 
understand the full legacy and history of this 
country, but who are willing to use that knowledge 
and understanding to strengthen the process of 
nation building to truly reflect all of America's 
people. 

The United States has tong been recognized as the 
most pluralistk: and diverse of the Industrialized 
nations in the world. That is one of the 
characteristics which makes us unique among 
natons. Our diversity places us in a strong posftton 
to provide leadership in an increasingly gtobal 
society. Further, that diversity (ethnic, racial 
religous. and cultural) is projected to Increase In the 
21st Century. For example, approximately 29% of 
all school aged chiWren enrolled today in our 
country's public schools are racial and ethnc 
minoritjes. fc Is projected thai by the year 2030. this 
figure will rise to more than 35%. 

Our children need to understand that while we are a 
multicullural people, we are a single nalton-a nation 
bound together by decades of struggle to nurture a 
wmmon set of values, mores, and principles. 
However, adequate opportunities have not existed 
for all citizens to learn of the contributons that 
various groups have made and continue to make 
toward the buikJing of our great nation. Our 
children need to understand and to value the 
strength of the pluralism and diversity which 
comprise our national heritage. In order to achieve 
this goal, our children need a multicultural 
®^"cation. In this paoi^f, {he farm mifttin/ftl/frtl 
fldUCattOn h U^ed to mapr, ftftpcaffon thi»f Yfl[||^^ 
cultural Pluralism anri ^Hy^nflft s eoufll opp ^rtlfnilY 
Within SChMls. Students need an education that 
will enable them to understand and appreciate the 
contributions made by aR of Amerfca's people-an 
education whwh binds rather than rends the 
cultural, sodal. and political fabrk: of America. 
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As we look to the future with its p^estrian as well 
as its unknown challenges, h is critical to the 
well-being of the natton that we Inculcate in all 
Americans the common set of principles, values, 
and mores that we cherish as a nation. Equally 
important, however. Is the need to ensure that ail 
Amerkans receive an education whkih enables 
them to understand that "We. the people.- means 
Mil of us. ft means all of us must be educated, so 
that we rwt only contrbute to. but benefit from, the 
fu I social, •conomte. and politk^l abundance of 
this natksn. That goal can best be achieved 
through an educatkan whfch celebrates our cultural 
pluralism rather than denies it. 

Currently, two schools of thought are dominant in 
the muttwuttural education debate about how the 
currculum shoukl b« structured and to whom H 
should be taught Those who advocate the centrist 
or separatist posHton (also called the panicularist 
view) believe there shoukl be separate courses 
amphasiiing each of the primary ethnic/racial 
groups in America: Afrfcan Amerfcans, Asian 
Americans, Hispanic Americans, and Native 
Amerk:*ns. The second group advocates the 
pluralist or infuston approach whteh means that 
mufticuftural educatbn shoukJ b« Integrated into 
eveiy course at every grade level, thus all students 
would learn more about our pluralistic and diverse 
society. 

Multicultural education that promotes cultural 
pJurahsm and social .quality by reforming the 
school program lor aH students, pre-school through 
f •'•'P "chieve these goals. 
Multicultural edocatfan shouW not be per^eral to 
the mainstream corrkiulum nor established as 
set-askJft programs tor students who elect to enroll 
In them. Rather, muftfcuttural educatkan shouW be 
Infused and kitegrated throughout the currkjulum 
so that all students are required to laarn about the 
pluralism and diversity that define America. 

Thus, neither Afrocentrism nor Eurocentrism wouW 
dominate the currfculum; rather, the emphasis 
wouW b« on k>cluswn~a currculum whch reflects 
the contributions of ali groups In America. 
MulteutturaJ educaton shouW be an integral part of 
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th« cor« curriculum (mathomatics sconce. 
English/litorature. and social studies) the 
humanhies. elactives. and vocattonal courses as 

wll as programs ^o^»P•f ' "•jf.tS 
Further, the emphasis should be on using 
mututiural education to enhance an indiv^ual 
student's ability to learn, to acquire knowledge 
and to use it. not simply to provide a cultural 
experience. 

MAJOR ISSUES/PERSPECTIVES 

1 Muhicuttural education curriculum materials and 
programs should be characterized by the 
highest degree of integrity and quality. 

2 MuUicultural education curriculum materials 
and programs should be predicated upon 
clearV articulated goals that promote: 

. the strengthening and valuing of cultural 

diversity , .. 

. human rights and respect for dwereity 
. alternative life choices for people (e.g.. 

respecting the rights of individuals and 

grouTs to adhere to their religwus or cultural 

heritage within the larger soaety) 
. wcial justice ar>d equal opportunity for all 

. STSlJpowerment of members of all ethnic, 
racial, and religious groups 

3. Certif cation requirements for all 
teachers and teacher candidates should include 
training in multicuttural education. Teacher 
workforce projectcns suggest that fewer than 
s% of all teachers will come from ethnic minofrty 
O^ups while more than 35% of all students will 
be from racial minority families, ft is »fnperaJn^ 
therefore, that all teachers be prepared to teach 
In a muUicuttural classroom environment 

4 Publishing companies need to work with 
"sducators. experts in multicuhural educaton. 
and other community leaders to revise 
textbooks and other instructional materials to 
nvjre accurately refled the P'"fa[|s'" a"<^ . 
divershy in our society. Taxtbook^houW reflect 
the contributions and hentage of the diverse 
races, ethnic groups, classes, and religons 
which comprise America. 



QEM NETWORK ACTIONS 

To help address the above issues, the OEM 
Network will: 

1 . Continue to highlight the need for Cfit^^f 
will ensure the integrhy of the theoretcal bas« 
upon which muttcuttural educaton matenals 
and programs are predicated and the need to 
ensure the selection of qualrty textbooks and 
instructonal materials for lUcultural 
•ducational programs 

2. Continue to Wentify school districts with 
exemplary multk:uKural «Jucat,on n^at';^!^"'* 
programs and share informaton abou^ these 
SSdel programs with other districts Interested m 
implementing similar programs 

3 Research, monitor, and disseminate 
'information to local OEM Network Alliances 
regarding available multicultural education 
currkjulum materials, training programs, and 
other relevant activities 

4 Assist school districts, higher education 
"institutions, individuals, and organizations in 
S eHorti to establish multicultural educaton 
materials ar>d programs 

5 Begin to work with currculum and 
muhcuhural educaton experts, P^^^^^'"^ ^. 
companies, and teacher preparatiorj •"st'tujons 
S well as individuals and organizations Involved 
In designing and implementing multoultural 
education programs 

6 Encourage the National Coundi for the 
/i^italton of Teacher Education andr^^-^"^^ 
aoaediting agencies to review their •xpect^^ons 
of teache7educaton programs to ensure thai 
multicuhural ©ducatton 1$ an Integral part of »uch 
programs 

7 Continue to encourage the national media, 
including print and electrons to Promote 
positive muttteultural acl'^aies in a aspects of 

programming (e.g.. in special 'vents, 
news commentaries, srtualon comedies. arKl 
featured stories) 
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This papor is tho second in an on-^oing senes of 
analyses of current issues in education, many of 
which are the focus of a bimonthly "Brownbag* 
discussion series hosted by the OEM Network. 

This paper is also based on articles which have 
appeared in a variety of newspapers and daily, 
weekly, and biweekly publications including The 
Boston Globe. The New York Times. USA Today. 
The Washington Post. The Campus Chronicle. 
Education Week. The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, and Black Issues In Higher Education. 

h also utilized data/publications issued by the 
following groups: 

American Association of Colleges of Teacher 

Educatbn 
American University 
American Council on Educaton 
Amercan Federation of Teachers 
Education Commission of the States 
National Alliance of Black School Educators 
National Council for the Accreditaton of 

Colleges of Teacher Educalcn 
National Educaton Assodaton 
Natiorwl Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

For further information or comment, please 
contact Mary Futrell. Senkar Consultant at the 
OEM Network. 



The OEM Network 



The Quality Education for Minorities (OEM) 
Network was established in July 1990, as a 
non-profit organizatk)n in Washington, D.C., 
dedicated to improving education for minorities 
throughout the naton. 

Operating with an initial grant from the Carnegie 
Corporaton of New York, the OEM Network began 
where the OEM Project left off. working to 
implement strategies to realize the vision and 
goals set forth in the OEM Report, Education 
That Work*: An Action Plan for the Education 
of Minorrtles. 

The OEM Network serves as a national resource 
and catalyst to help unite and strengthen 
educational restructuring efforts to the benefit of 
minority children, youth, and adults, while 
advancing minority participation and leadership in 
the natnnal debate on how best to ensure quality 
educaton for all citizens. Although 'tis efforts are 
focused on members of those groups histork:a!ly 
underserved by our educatbnal system (Afrk:an 
Amerk:ans, Alaska Natives, American Indians. 
Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans), the OEM 
Network advocates quality education for all 
students. 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Background Paper 

November 1990 



BACKGROUND 

One of the major issues surfacing during the ongoing debate over how to effecHvely 
educate America's increasingly pluralistic and diverse student population is the role 
of multicultural education (MCE). Today, approximately 20% of all school aged 
children in this country are racial minorities. It is projected that by the year 2020, 
35% will come from racial minority families. As a result of these demographic 
changes, there is an increasing demand for our schools to help America address the 
educational and cultural needs of these groups and of our society as a whole. 

The need for change within our education system is being acknowledged by a wide 
range of individuals, disciplines, and institutions, including schools. 
Unfortunately, with a few notable exceptions, very little guidance and/or efforts to 
control quality exist to help ensure proper and appropriate attention to curriculum 
revisions that reflect the cultural changes affecting every aspect of our society, 
especially in our schools. 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this discussion paper is to provide background information which 
will enable the Quality Education for Minorities (QEM) Network to assume a pro- 
active role in the debate on the issue of multicultiu-al education. More spedfically, 
the Network objectives to be fulfilled are threefold: 

0) to develop a position paper which clearly articulates QEM's position on this 
issue; 

2) to provide information to QEM Network Alliances regarding multicultural 
education or valuing diversity, curricular programs and materials, training 
programs, and other data available; and 

(3) to develop a model approach which QEM Network Alliance groups and 
others can use to ensure that schools are teaching all students about the 
multicultural sodety in which they live. 
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NETWORKING 

In preparation for this paper, a letter was distributed to members of the QEM Board 
of Directors and Technical Advisors Group soliciting input regarding how best to 
address this issue. In addition, letters were sent to professional groups, key 
educational decision-makers, and select school districts requesting information and 
materials they had on the topic of multicultural education. Responses to these 
requests are still being received. 

Further, a review of a select number of books and articles which address the topic of 
multicultural education was conducted. In the interest of producing a timely 
discussion paper, it was not possible, however, to conduct an exhaustive review of 
the literature available. 



DEHNITIONS 

According to Dr. Deloris Saunders of George Washington University, "Most of 
today's schools are monocultural, while our society is undeniably multicultural. 
The population in America has become so diverse that demographers project a new 
macroculture by the year 2010." As a matter of fact. Dr. Harold Hodgkinson of the 
Institute for Educational Leadership predicts that if current trends continue by the 
year 2020 one-third of all school age youth in the United States will be racial 
minorities. Given that in some school systems as many as 90 different languages 
and cultures are represented, it may be impossible to understand the cultural 
orientation of all students in American schools; however, a monocultural 
curriculum is becoming increasingly inappropriate. 

Multiculhiral education is not a new issue in the debate on how best to educate 
America's pluralistic student population. American schools reflect a range of 
miaocultures among its student population. In addition, when we use the term 
multicultural, we can further subdivide into categories such as religion, gender, 
sexual orientation, social class or economic status, political affiliation, physical 
disability, ethnidty, geography, and language. For the purpose of this paper, 
however, the use of the term multicultural will be limited to the groups considered 
to be the most underserved by our educational system in the Quality Education for 
Minorities Project: African Americans, Alaska Natives, American Indians, Mexican 
Americans, and Puerto Ricans. 

In this paper student population shall be used to include students enrolled in pre- 
school through graduate school. 
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THE DEBATE OVER THE DEFINITION OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

A few examples of attempts to define the term illustrate the need to clarify what we 
mean when we call for nmlticultural education to become part of the curriculum: 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) defines 
multicultural education as "education which values cultural pluralism." It further 
states that "multicultural education affirms that schools should be oriented toward 
the cultural enrichment of all children and youth through progran\s rooted to the 
preservation and extension of cultural alternatives. To endorse cultural pluralism 
is to endorse the principle that there is no one model American. To endorse 
cultiiral pluralism is to understand and appreciate the differences that exist among 
the nation's citizens." 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) in a resolution adopted at its 1990 
Convention defines multicultural education as "an education in the humanities 
that imparts to our children the values of tolerance, freedom, equality, pluralism, 
and common human dignity. . . . including a special emphasis or the history and 
legacies of those societies that have been most important in developing demoaatic 
ideals and practices." 

Sidney Mintz of the Department of Anthropology at Johns Hopkins University, 
considers cultural diversity "as referring to differences in social behavior, values, 
activities, and their products, which mark off, to a varying degree, human groups 
from each other. Such differences may be organized around the principal life- 
sustaining institutions-economic, political, kinship, and ideological; around life- 
crises-birth, growth intervals, and death; and around activities-nutrition, 
reproduction, and production. Cultural diversity may be stratified by economic 
level, or divided along lines of social origins and ethnic background within a single 
society or may distinguish two societies from each other. The differences that typify 
cultural diversity are socially, not biologically, acquired and transmitted. Groups 
typified by some characteristic cultural features may be devoted or perceived as 
'racial*, but this is a separate matter." 

Califorrua's curriculum defines multicultural education as "teaching students to 
view history, especially its controversies through the different perspectives of 
various participants so that students base their judgements on evidence and not on 
bias and emotion." 
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ASPECTS OF MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

The aspect of the debate regardmg how muUicultural education should be taught 
and to whom, has been equally difficult to determine Chnstine E. Steeler and Carl 
A Grant (University of Wisconsin) state in their article, An Analysis o t 
^i,M^,}^^r^\ FHnration in the United States, which was based upon an 
i^^^;^n^ation of more than 54 books and articles, that "much of the existing 
me« me addresses only limited aspects of multicultural education^* TT.ey also 
suggest that basically five approaches are used to implement "multicultural 
education" programs: 

1) Teaching the Culturally Different is an approach used to assimilate 
students of color into the cultural mainstream and existing soaal 
structure offering transitional bridges within the existing school 
program. 

2) A Human Relations approach is used to help students of different 
backgrounds get along better and appreciate each other. 

3) Single Group Studies fosters cultural pluralism by teaching ethnic, 
gender, and social class groups. 

4) The Multicultural Education approach promotes cultural pluralism 
and social equality by reforming the school program for all. 

5) Education That is Multicultural and Social Reconstructionist prepares 
students to diallenge social shructural inequality and to promote 
cultural diversity. 

It is obvious that the approaches being utilized are almost as diverse as the groups 
they purport to serve. It should be noted, however, that of the five approadies 
reviewedVoonna Golnick's multicultural education program was most definitive in 
describing the goals to be achieved. Golnick advocates that the goals of multicultural 
education should be for promoting: "0) strength and value of cultura^ diversity; 
(2) human rights and respert for diversity; (3) alternative bfe <^oif?/^;.P^P f^^„ , 
4 social iustice and equal opportiinity for all people; and, (5) equitable distiibuhon of 
^„ong mlbe^ of aS'Shnic ^oups." According to Steeler and Gant, 
five goals were accepted by most of the authors, even though they elaborated upon 
and emphasized different ones. In addition, many advocates of these programs state 
that by making the curriculum more multicultural, the goals of improving shidents 
self-esteem and academic performance will be achieved. 

According to Steeler and Gant, one of the major problems of the multicidtural 
edition literature and programs reviewed was the weakness of efforts o show the 
relationship of race and ethnidty to other categories such as gender, social dass, and 
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language. The programs "do not provide", state Steeler and Cant, "a thorough 
discussion of the theoretical framework supporting the goals they purport." Asa 
Milliard, who is a strong proporient of multicultural education programs, states in a 
September 2J, 1990 article in The Washington Post entitled "Afro-centrism and the 
Tribalization of America", "I don't know that anyone has done research to be able to 
say other than by impression and opinion, what is going to happen." Don 
Nicholson author of the above article, also called for caution because, "there is only 
anecdotal evidence to support the theory that adding this new curriculum will 
improve students' performance." 

MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION: HOW MUCH AND FOR WHOM? 

We must add a third appendage to those of the definition of multicultural 
education and of the goals to be achieved: how the curriculum should be structured 
and to whom it should be taught. Those who advocate the centrist or separatist 
position (also called the particularist view) believe there should be separate courses 
emphasizing each of the primary ethnic/racial groups in America: African 
American, Asian American, Native American, and Hispanic American studies. 
This centrist view seems to be the approach which has contributed most to the 
current firestorm raging around the movement to include multicultural education 
as part of the curriculum. Afro-centrism, for example, is attacked as an attempt to 
displace the Euro-centrist view which has been the dominant focus of currioilai^ 
programs throughout the nation. 

Those who advocate the pluralist or infusion approach believe that multicultural 
education should be integrated into every course at every grade level, thus all 
students would learn more about our pluralistic and diverse society. Therefore, 
science, mathematics, English/language arts/literature, history, geojgraphy, and 
economics-indeed, all courses, would reflect the multicultural composition and 
contributions of America's people. This integration would not be in the form of 
sidebars or captions under pictures peripheral to the mainstream curriculum, but 
would consist of substantive contributions infused throughout the curriculum. 

By using the latter approach (pluralist or infusion), all students, not simply 
minorities or the few non-minorities who select the courses as electives, would 
learn about the diversity and the contributions of different groups to the 
development of our nation. As several authors stated, America heeds a cohesive, 
inclusive curriculum in which the story about how we built this nation and its 
pluralistic institutions is understood to have been the work of many different 
people of diverse races, classes, and religions. 
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ISSUES 



Developing and implementing multicultural education programs will not be easy. 
Each approach is viewed m\i\ a great deal of skepticism. Many fear that a 
multicultural education cuniculum will be divisive and that its content will be 
suspect. To some degree, tlie fears are predicated on the lack of a strong theoretical 
base and implications of the centrist movement. Chester Finn, a professor of 
Education and Public Policy at Vanderbilt University states that ''people 
fundamentally identify with their subgroup, are steeped in consciousness of the 
group, and are told implicitly that their group is superior because they have been a 
victim of other groups.- Diane Ravitch of Columbia University states that 
"particularistic multiculturalism offers a less complicated anodyne (innocuous 
treatment), one in which the children's academic deficiencies may be addressed— or 
set aside-by inflating their racial pride," 

Journalist David Nicholson of The Washington Post states at the beginning of his 
September 23rd article that "the sweeping call for 'curricula of inclusion* is based on 
untested, unproven premises. Worse, because it intentionally exaggerates 
differences, it seems likely to exacerbate racial and ethnic tensions.** These 
statements, along with numerous others, indicate that the line has been drawn and 
that it will be a hard struggle to change the curriculum to more accurately reflect the 
true history of America. 

No one disputes, however, that America is indeed becoming more pluralistic and 
diverse. Their arguments, whether well founded or not, appear to be based more on 
what they fear might happen if multicultural education becomes a part of the 
mainstream than on what they know will happen. That is, they do not have the 
research upon which to base their predictions. Many do concur, however, with 
Nicholson's point that it appears as though "the real fear is not the welfare of the 
children, but power." In other words, who will run things? And what will be 
taught in our schools? While these may be the concerns, the issue needs to be 
reshaped as: how we can infuse multicultural contributions into the mainstream 
curriculum to augment knowledge about American culture and our shared national 
values? 

The debate continues. Meanwhile, more and more school districts are discussing 
and/or implementing multicultural education programs into their curricula. 
Several major school systems have been contacted and requested to share their 
multicultural education cuniculum materials with QEM Network. Further^ the 
Network is aware that a number of school districts are in the process of 
implementing multicultural education programs: Portland, OR; Seattle, WA; 
Washington^ DC; Prince Georges County^ MD; 

Atlanta, GA; and Indianapolis, IN; to name a few. Most school districts moving in 
this direction have high concentrations of minority children in their student 
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population. In addition, a growing number of colleges and universities, accordmg 
to AACTE and The American Council on Education (ACE), are bc^'.mn.ng to include 
multiculturalism as part of the curriculum for all students, not just education 
majors. Much, however, remains to be done. 

There is an obvious trend to infuse multicultural education into the curriculum. 
The question of the quality and integrity of the programs, however, has not received 
equal attention. There are myriad issues which must be addressed relabve to 
multiculturalism such as curricular content, teacher in- and pre-service traimng, the 
availability of textbooks and other materials for use in our multicultural classrooms, 
and how academic tracking or ability grouping impacts efforts to remove barners 
within a multiculhiral school environment. The remainder of this paper shall 
address two of these issues: the multicultural curriculum and teacher readiness to 
offer such a curriculum in a multicultural classroom. 

As a mulUcultural people, we are also a single nation bonded by a common set of 
democraHc principles. Our goal ought to be to ensure that all students thoroughly 
understand how and why we have these principles and how each of us should 
benefit from them equally. Our goal would not be to divide America into disparate, 
fractious groups, but rather to help the nation expand and strengthen its bonds based 
upon the rich heritage which it has, and to cease denying or ignormg part of that 
heritage. 

This cannot be achieved by simply celebrating African American or Black History 
Month or Cinco de Mayo or any other once a year celebration. Nor can it be achieved 
bv celebrating the 500th anniversary of the discovery of America without 
acknowledging the fact that Native Americans were here when Columbus amved. 
It is not a one-shot phenomenon or a once in a lifeHme issue, but rather an effort 
which should concentrate on larger ongoing traditions and perspectives. It is an 
opportunity to once and for all make sure the people of this country know our 
nation's whole story and build upon it as we enter a new millennium. 

Further, it is ironic that at a time when our poUtical and business leaders are calling 
for a transformation of the curriculum to enable our students to better understand 
the global society in which we live that there is not a concurrent call to understand 
the cultures ccnexisting in our own society. We need both. In order to achieve this 
goal, we must integrate multicultural education throughout the curnculum at 
every level for all students. 

The current national debate over the curriculum centers on whether or how to 
make the curriculum reflective of the cultiiral plurality that characterizes the 
United States and the world. It also centers on whether there is adequate valid 
scholarship to infuse these changes into the curriculum. Many argue tiiat there arc 
sufficient data and scholarship available about Native, Hispanic, and African 
Americans to enable curriculum planners and textbook publishers to achieve this 
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goal. At the same time, the ACE Minorities on Campus Handbook states: "New 
knowledge is created all the time. • . it is both added to the curriculum, and in 
addition frequently causes a re-examination and recasting of existing theories and 
facts.- 

Clearly, the curriculum should be based on quality, integrity, and rigor. It should 
reflect the diversity, history, values, and cultures which have shaped not only the 
United States but the world as well. The curriculum should have clearly defined 
goals and objectives and should be interdisciplinary in content and structure. 

For example, a goal should be to develop understanding and appreciation for other 
cultures as well as to help students develop stronger critical thinking skills. 
Improvements in their self-confidence and self-esteem should be an outgrowth of 
their enhanced competence as learners who understand their ''roots", the events 
which developed this country, and how those events will affect current and future 
generations. To understand America, one must understand all facets of our history 
and culture. In other words, the emphasis should be on using multicultural 
education to enhance an individual sttident^s ability to leant, to acquire knowledge, 
and to use it, not simply to feel good about who they are. 

To implement the above curriculum, America must have teachers who not only 
reflect the racial and ethnic diversity in our society, but who also understand and 
appreciate the cultural pluralism which defines America. According to AACTE's 
Mary Dilworth in her monograph, Reading Between the Lines: Teachers and their 
Racial/Ethnic Cultures, the disappearance of minority teachers from the ranks of the 
teaching profession is cause for alarm. However, she also concludes that simply 
being a teacher from a racial or ethnic minority group does not mean one 
necessarily understands the cultural backgrounds from which many of our students 
come. The fact that a teacher is African American or Hispanic American, for 
example, does not mean that he or she can automatically teach African American or 
Hispanic American students or "relate" to the students' backgrounds. 

Currently, according to the National Education Association (NEA), less than 6% of 
America's teaching force are members of minority groups. Further, the results of 
surveys of education majors on the nation's college and university campuses do not 
indicate that the current downward trend will reverse itself. Rather, it is projected 
that by the mid-1990*s only 3% of the estimated 2.5 million elementary and 
secondary school educators in America will come from minority groups. The 
predictions for higher education faculty are even more dire. 

Poor pay and working conditions, the cost of a college education, as well as a desire 
to pursue more lucrative professional careers all contribute to this decline* 
Although this issue has received a great deal of attention over the last decade and a 
nimiber of innovative strategies have been implemented to curb the tide, the results 
have been very disappointing. To this list we must also add that due to a 
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disproportionate number of minority students being placed in the lower echelons of 
our education system, many have not received the necessary ac3demic foundation 
to succeed in college. Therefore, because of tracking, too many minority students get 
lost and never make it into the educational pipeline which would lead to a higher 
degree of any kind. 

But the issue is not simply one of minority teachers being available to teach 
minority students. The issue must also be that all teachers must be educated and 
trained to leach all chUdren- Teacher preparation programs and school districts 
have an obligation to make sure pre-service graduates and practicing teachers have 
the pedagogical Gaining as well as the subject matter expertise that reflects our 
multicultural society. Certification and accreditation requirements should reflect 
this preparation and programmatic emphasis to ensure that all schools are staffed 
with personnel who can and will teach multicultural education. 

Further, according to the ACE Handbook, Minorities pn Campus, "Much of the 
resistance to the issue of culturally based learning styles stems from the impliat 
assumption that what differs from the norm is less valuable." It is, therefore, our 
responsibility to not only make the teaching of multicultural education acceptable, 
but to help redefine the "norm" to be more reflective of Uie cultural diversity and 
pluralism in this country. 

I 

For example, there is a distinct difference between culture and style, yet, these terms 
are often used interchangeably. Pablo Freire, a BrazUian educator, defines culture as 
-anything that human beings make." Edward T. Hall in his book, Bgypnd Cylturg. 
states that "culture is invisible." "^e are most able," Hall states, "to know 
ourselves culturally when we immerse ourselves in exotic cultures-cultures so 
different from our own that we are forced to understand that there is more than one 
way to be "natural." 

Groups share culhiral patterns. According to Hilliard, "Culture is what gives 
ethnicity its strength and meaning. Culture provides group members with a deep 
sense of belonging and often with a strong preference for behaving in certain ways." 
Race and class are not synonymous with culture. Neitiier is style. Hilliard further 
states that "Style is learned, not innate. Styles can be changed and a person can have 
more than one style. It is an aspect of culture that is behavioral." Yet, teachers (and 
others) who do not understand the difference between style and culture will often 
misinterpret a child's behavior style as part of his or her group culture. This leads to 
negative stereotyping of students. 
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NEXT STEPS: Needs and Concerns 

1. A definition of multicultural education (including the relationship of 
race and ethnidty to social class, gender, and language). 

2. Establishment of goals and objectives to be achieved through the 
implementation of multicultural education-What do we expect the 
outcome to be as a result of implementing multicultural education 
programs? 

3. Who defines multicultural education? Is a strategy needed to 
involve community stakeholders in efforts to develop policies and 
programs to implement a multicultural education program? 

4. Is there adequate scholarship and research on multicultural 
education to support the goals and objectives outlined? 

5. Age, grade level, and discipline-appropriate curriculum materials are 
needed to implement multicultural education programs--Who 
develops these materials? 

6. Which approach is best to use? Who should be taught the 
multicultural education curriculum? 

7. How should multicultural educarton be implemented- 
particularistically or pluralistically? set-aside courses or infusion? 

8. How do we work with pre-and in-service programs to ensure that 
teachers are properly prepared to teach students from different 
cultural backgrounds as well as to teach the multicultural education 
curriculum? What is the role of teachers in this entire process? 

9. Where are funds available to develop curriculum 'materials, conduct 
on-going research, and establish a network or publication to advocate 
and present quality scholarship regarding multicultural education? 

10. What should the Network's position be regarding multicultural 
education? 

11. Is a pilot program needed and what should be its contents? 
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SUMMARY 

Each day around the world, change begets more geopolitical, socio-economic and 
culturally challenging changes. The United States as a nation is also experienang 
sea changes within its borders. For some, these changes are tantamount to an attack 
on the "traditional" way of doing things; there is uncertainty, even fear, as their 
views of the nation and the world are questioned. For others, the challenges are 
long overdue, but they do not know what should replace the old ways and views- 
they simply demand change. To others still, it reflects the need to carefully and 
thoughtfully examine who we are as a people and the bonds which hold us together 
as a nation. It is time to redefine the mission and goals of education in America to 
include students and to enable all of her people to understand, appreciate, and build 
upon the beauty and strength reflected in the diversity of this nation we call the 
UNITED States of America. 

This paper was written to broaden and move the discussion forward, and to forge an 
alliance so that together we can define the curriculum, the progranns, and the 
teaching/learning environment which will enable us to achieve the goal of a nation 
with a common culture - respect for all peoples and their contributions to the 
American way. 
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American Association for the Advancement of Science 



AAA8 



A. Curriculum/ content 



All human cultures have included study of nature — the move- 
ment of heavenly bodies, the behavior of animals, the properties 
of materials, the medicinal properties of plants. The recommen- 
dations in this chapter focus on the development of science, 
mathematics, and technology in Western culture, but not on how 
that development drew on ideas from earlier Egyptian, Chinese, 
Greek, and Arabic cultures. The sciences accounted for in this 
book are largely part of a tradition of thought that happened to 
develop in EMrope during the last 500 years — a tradition to 
which people from all cultures contribute today. 

The emphasis here is on ten accounts of significant discoveries 
and changes that exemplify the evolution and impact of scientific 
knowledge: the planetary earth, universal gravitation, relativity, 
geologic time, plate tectonics, the conservation of matter, radio- 
activity and nuclear fission, the evolution of species, the nature of 
disease, and the Industrial Revolution. Although other choices 
may be equally valid, these clearly fit our dual criteria of exem- 
plifying historical themes and having cultural salience. 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education axctE 
A. Curriculxom/ content 

Resolutions of the Membership 

I A Whcrciii» an cdircanonal system b«s^ on dcmi»cratic 
principles must be cgnhr^rian; 

\X^crcu4» the American Awocmiioii o» CoWr^cn tot Teacher 
Educ«nr>n U cominirrcd co tiic jriwl cl ehmimrmg diicrimination 
Niied on wx, mirwniy mcmherUiip, and hindicappinc condiiiw!* lu 
teftcher cdutacton pttvnimj and the tcjiching profcwion; 

WhcrcAi, the AACTE is cofrimitied lo promorinc panicipation of 
mimHincs in teacher cducjinwi givi the teaching pfofcwini; in 
proponion r<i their reprcumrdnon in U.S. jvKieiv; and 

WhcTCj*^ many nat« and k.IhxJj, U\c^, liftd dcpaftmer.Ei o( 
cUtniAttoo rcmiirc teacher ctindkltcei co pa^^ h Biiuidardiied r*ir of 
academic nrwJ profeuional kixiwlcdge at lome point in their teacher 
education programs. 

Be it rei olvit } that. 

The AACTE hu|)porcs the lollt>wirt;; conditioiu tor the 
development aitd use of standdfdiied tests ii«d for admuMun ii> ol 
graduation from teacher cxUal^iiuh ptopam. and for the cenificanim 
of teaclicfi. 

• Teic developer* ihould pnwidc researchers und lest ujcth with 
itansiicHl nifoiination ahtiiji eheir ccst's rdialsilto' and validity. 
This infnmution shall include an analv#;i!^ of different ethnk 
Hi^ gender j^nipA* f«rfonnarKc on the test tt> a ^tolc, $s well 
HA on each item on the test. 

• T«:its should be cocutnKced so that, insofar as fwiswhU, 
individual or gtmip differences in test scores rwilc from real 
ditTerences m pcoplc N kjjuwiedgv of the subject bcinR tested 
and rwt from inapprnprinrr L4iufftcterutics i»f the quest K»n.< 
themselves. \X^her>evcf possible, and without lowetinsj the 
validity or reliability of the test for any kmrnp, and without 
alcermf the drfficultv level of the tc*t or its content covcrjgf^;, 
test Utould be constTiKteJ from itetns thnt dispby the least 
dififetcncc in |uttMiiK tates between mitiority ami luojorirv 
examines c( comparable bucicfrounds and educational level. 



rJi«.no"* ""'"^ P"^™ « «" ''vcls UK «recy!il,cr.cU by 
re»peeimg and inconwwtmc the ..rviemundin,; «f cultural 

'^•"^'^'"P «Pr'^."c in«fnK.,onal 

tnatcgiei mui curricula; 
De It rcHtivcii that: 

-^"^""O" « (>ll*Bcs for Teacher Education 

m all 3 tr^^:^""^ 

Be It resolved riwc; 
nji^im 'ommitmei^t to HMut SCDE* in the 

SKS* *^ *«h *tuknri with »pc^ul 

Be it rciolved th«; 

AACTE'i coromiunent to nnulriculttir.1 eduwrinn continue to be 
«fleu«i piimm«,tly .nd pervMivcly in th« (txvlardi of NCATE 
•nd odKr pn^^eatioMl gtaupt. (1990)' 



moral dilemmai. and ethiuil conflict* that affect the lives .^{tL.r 
\"^<:nts und ihc people rif the world; ' 
Re ir mmlved rhat: 
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American Association of School Librarians 
A • Curriculum/ content 



Excerpt from "Access to Resources and Services in the School 
Library Media Program: An Interpretation of the Library Bill of Rights. 

School library media professionals assume a leadprcliin v,.in • 

intellectual freedom within the school by pToviSinrresou^^^^^^ the principle, of 

, an atmosphere of free inquiry. School library Sa pS' i^nals C^rJ c V'''^''' 
integrate instructional activities in classroom j * . .^'""^^ teachers to 

and use a broad range of iieas effect velJ Through 51 ^ "'"'^'"^^ ^ «^*'l"«te. 
processes, students fnd teachers ex^eriencrthe l ""^ educational 

democratic society. experience the free and robust debate characteristic of a 

provide resources which support cuSuliri and ZTj^ ^ r^' of students. These collections 
objectives of the scho^d strfct k^I^ur^^^^^^^ philosophy, goals, and 

points of view and current arwelUs^rst^^^-a" issues ""^^^^^"^ '^'^"^ 

^Il^ageTin'ui: at'^ve^^orS tly^^^i'T''' °^ the 
other languages are used makreffoT^ acJ^^^^^^ Schools serving communities in which 

second lavage. To support thesVSoJL/nT^^ "'f^' of students for whom English is a 

school Hbrfry^mediaTroTaf prv.'^r ^^^^^^^^^ 7^ '^-s. the 

community. reiiect the hnguistic pluralism of the 

e'S^TaUo^afcritilti^^ f-elopment process employ 

views. Students and educator^ serverbv th! .rh ^^^i^P"""*'. Political, social, or religious 
resources and services frerof conTr-S^ t r^'""^ "'"'^'^ P"^^"' J^«ve access to 
disapproval. School Hbrarrmedia orofSn;i"^ ^2"" ^u"'"""'' P"^''''^"' " doctrinal 
appropriate for all stuiSr^atLTt^r^^^^^^ '"^'^'^-'^ '° «i««ne what is 
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POLICIES ON MULTICULTURAL CONTENT/CURRICULUM 
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Alliance for Education in Global & international Studies 
A. curriculum/ content 



AEGIS 
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EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

In DUrtult o1 the 900U laud on tht firt po3e of thU 

tUmentary and •econdary tudenU: 

1 A VnowWdfic of th« hktoiie*, l«ngu*fl«. and 

humiinWic - of other cuhuia. •» m th.ir »«n. 
. A knowledge of the »ntercoivn«caon» *™«HJ worU 
resuxu. e«nl». end p«.pi«. and »n ''W^^toti^ for th. 
comptodty that te Jnheient in »he« i«lation»hlp». 
. An underetnndmfl that contemporaiy »»»"«,»^^™ 

^nUmruMMU world •w.nte and nom th# 

SSTSevitop a d«p««d una««tandlnQ ol thalr 

ttandftrds *nd goals; . 
. An undewlandins o< the nature of conflict and of 
epproache* for manafltafl It con.ttuctiv.Vi 
. An ability to think analytically about compkK naflonal 
and international to dUtlnfluUh fact from opinion, 
and 10 lecofinlze bla». advocacy, and propaflanda; and 
. An ability to make Informed peiK>oal public pott<v 
d«Uion. and to participate In local national and 
jniemattonal cUcUlon-maklnfl procaMW. 
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American Federation of Teachers 
Curriculum/ content 



AFT 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



The United Sute$ is one of the world's most diverse 
multicultural societies. To appreciate this inheritance 
aod all who coniribuccd to it, our children need a 
multicultural education. In the past, our schools 
taught only what was perceived as tnainstream. and 
sought to tnin i mlT e controversies over race, religion, 
and ethnicity by ignoring them. But without 
knowledge of the many streams that nourish the 
general society, the "uaainsiream" cannoc be properly 
studied or understood. Tliis is why our diildrcn need 
a rouiticultural currieulum, one in which the cnncribu- 
tloas and roles of African-Americans, Hispanic- 
Americans, Native Americans, Asjan-Amcrican<i and 
Other minorities are fairly and accurately depicted, 
and one in which the history of non-western societies 
is part of the required curriculum. 

As » multicultural people, wc are also, however, a 
single nation bonded by a common set of democratic 
principles, individual rights and moral values. To un- 
derstand and defend the very principles and institu- 
tions that provide our sociciy its common aspirations, 
and allow us in our multicultural society to live 
together in relative peace as compared to the con- 
stant warfare that tears apart so many other non- 
homogeneous societies - our children need an 
education in the humanities that imparts to them the 
values of tolerance, freedom, equality, pluralwm and 
common human dignity. This also is part of a mulii 
cultural education; and while such values and pnn- 
ciplcs can be conveyed using ideas and documcntj; 
from a range of cultures, such education also rcquu-cs. 
unavoidably, a special emphasis oo the history and 
legacies of those societies that have been most impor* 
cant in developing demoaatic ideals and practices. 

In recent years, history and literature totfbooks 
have been revised to be more inclusive of America s 
minorities and ncn-western dvilizatioas. However, a<; 
documented by Paul Gagnoo In the AFT^commis- 
sloncd "Democracys Half-Told Story,' these changes 
ere often 'squecied in* as sidebars, peripheral to the 
main story. This is not good enough. The story of 
America is a multicultural one from the start Wc 
interacted with and were built and shaped and inspired 



by people o! every unmigrant stream, of many races 
cultures and rcUgions. Both because wc do not wani 
10 be a fragmented people and because our children 
cannot icarn from a fragmented curriculum, wc do not 
want a curriculum m which each culture U merely 
allocated its share of sidebars and fragments. We need 
a cohesive, inclusive curriculum in which the main 
siory h<nv wc buUt this nation and its pluraUstic 
institutions - is understood to have been the work of 
many different people of diverse races, classes, and 
rcligioHN. 

ToRcthcr with this broader view of U.S. history, the 
richness and diversity of the world's peoples and their 
hi.^tcrics should also be central to the curricula. It's 
not enough for high school students to spend just one 
year on world history, wildly globe-hopping from one 
continent to the next, without the time to truly com- 
Pichcnd what they're studying. A full two years of 
world history should be required of students at the 
pc^st-clcmcntary level, 

f^»miIarly,tbestudyofliteraturc should be expanded 
to include the best that has been thought and ex- 
perienced and written across all cultures and 
throughout all of human history; only in this way can it 
truly be ^aid that the "humanities" are being taught. 

Curriculum planners and textbook publishers now 
h.ivc at their disposal a wealth of new .scholarship 
ah<»ut the culture and history of African- Americans. 
Hispaiiic-Anicricans, Native Americans, Asian- 
Americans and many other ethnic groups at home and 
nrrn^s the globe. Some of this new material has made 
Its way into univcrsity-lcvcl textbooks. It is lime that 
elementary and secondary school texts also reflect the 
best in contemporary scholarship. 

In bringing abOut these oinricular revisions, wc 
should be guided, as in all curriculum development, by 
the standards of quaUty and accuracy dcfmed by the 
relevant disciplines and by the recognition that, given 
limitrd curricular time, we want to include that which 
U most essential and valuable to our children's learn- 
ing " to all ot our children's learning. Wc arc not 
talking bere of creating a segregated curricula - one 
for minorities that features just minority heroes and 
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American Federation of Teachers 
A . Curr i cu luiti/ content 



APT 



another for whites that focuses on just while hcri>c.s; 
our children need the full picture, the whole truth, af; 
best it is understood, so that they can understand the 
potential for good and for evil in all cultures and in 
each individuaL We arc talking about an integrated 
multicultural curriculum that's worth teaching to 
everyone - one that has integrity, quabty, and rigor - 
one that offers all of our children what they all need to 
know: the strengths of diversity, the values that allow 
diversity to flourish, the history and literature that has 
shaped our country and our world 

Adopting these as our standards will not stop the 
arguments. There will ahvays be debate aboiu what's 
essential and of high quality; and the incomplete 
evidence of history will always produce historians wth 
varying interpretations. But this lack of total coa^cn 



sus does noi free us as educators from Striving for these 
standards. 

Making these changes will be difficult. It will re- 
quire close and lasting collaboration between faculty 
mcmbors in the schools and Che universities to review 
the available scholarship, to (iletermine what belongs 
in the K-12 curriculum, and to devise ways to convey 
the materials to div'ersc audiences. But making these 
changes will be vital for all our students; not only will 
it help to give a more accurate picture of America's 
democratic experience, but it will also give a more 
dynamic, engaging and accurate account of the story 
of all human life. 

American Federation of Teachers 

1990 
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American Historical Association 
A. Curriculum/ content 



STATEMENT ON DIVERSITY IN HISTORY TEACHING 

Course offbnng. a^d textbooks m history, whether for K-I2. undergraduate, or graduate 
classes, should address the diversity of human experier^. recognizing that historical 
accux^y requires attention both to individual and cultural sinnlariiies and differences and 
to the larger global and historical context within which societies have evolved. 

Approved by Council .May 6, 1991 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
A. Curriculum/ content 



ASCD 



Multicultural Education: From "Melting Pot" to "Mosaic* 



o 

Past ASCD resolutions affirm thai 
J cultural diversity must be recognized 
^mmm # «n school programs and curriculum in 

order to prepare students for life in our 
multicultural society and interdependent world (1970 
1980, 1987. 1988, 1991).* Significani progress in 
developing multicultural awareness has occurred in 
many school districts. In its leadership role, ASCD must 
extend its position beyond awareness and emphasize 
muliiculiural education because of recent challenges 
caused by: 

• rapidly changing demographics 

• debates about ethnocentric approaches 

• questions about the historical accuracy of curriculum, 
and 

• calls for unifying methodologies that still rccogni7c 
cultural diversity. 

ASCD supports a multicultural approach that 
emphasizes a "mosaic" image of national and 
international society. A mosaic imago focuses on the 
whole, yet allows recognition of any pan as important to 



the whole. Emphasis on a mosaic image clarifies the 
direction fo.- policymakers and educators in applying 
stated ASCD values on cultural diversity and education 
for democracy. 

ASCD advises its members to lead the movcmem 
toward a mosaic emphasis in multicultural proRrams and 
education through: 

• developing or revising comprehensive policies on 
multiculturalism that address curriculum, instructional 
methods, teacher preparation, staff development. h.r.nR 
instructiorul materials, and school climate; 

• stressing unifying concepts such as 'education for 
democracy" v,hile recognizing, celebrating, valuing, nnd 
utilizing cultural differences; 

• implementing a muliiculiural emphasis in all schooK 
ri-gardless of community demographics, 

• ensuring the accuracy of .scholarship unck-rh inp 
nuiliicultural materials and emphases: and 

• punrantceingacurricuiarand program rn k^u pro^ ss 
that includes representatives u hose backgrounds u ncci 
cultural divvrsit>-. 



^ P<^«^'»Pi"8 Leadership: A Synthesis of ASCD Resolutions through I990 




K. Native American and Hispanic Concerns^ 

ASCD has moved in the direaion of cultural pluralism through (1) 
encouragmg increased participation in ASCD progt^m planning and 
membershtp on the staff by Native Americans and Hispanic Anfencans (2) 
p^OMding educational programs on cultut^l plut^lism. and (3) endo2« 
. educational legislation pertaining to these two groups. ^ 

ASCD supports: full funding of the Indian Education Act (1975)- voluntary 
self-detemimation by Native An^ericans; Native American con o^o 



Collaboratives for Humanities and Arts Teaching CHART 
A . Curr iculum/ content 



CHART is a program of the Rockefeller Foundation School 
Reform Initiative, operating on a Foundation guideline 
to enchance multicultural and international 
understanding and serving average students in urban and 
rural schools. 
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Educational Theatre Association 



ETA 



A. Curriculum/ content 



RESOLVED by the Board of Trustees of the Educaiional Tlmlre Ai^ociulion, November 1991: 



The EducaUonal Theatre Association beUeves that in order to become a truly 
effective national organization, and in order to fulfiU our mission 

statement "to promote and strengthen theatre arts progran^ u, the 

nation's schools," we must attempt to: 

- Encourage and support teachers to develop teacWng progranis and metl»ods to 

reach all population. 

- Expand, guide and promote a vision of culhiral, racial and ethnic diversity 

in theatre education. 
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International Reading Association 



IRA 



A . Curriculum/ content 



On Ethnic 
Minorities in 
Teaching Materials 



Background 

Traditional pre5entaCions of the backgrounds ot 
history and sociery often distoa or ignore achieve- 
ments of peoples whose descendants are now eth- 
nic minorities. Furthermore, the materials often 
Ignore the paaicipaiion and even the presence oi 
ethnic mmontiGS m the rich tabnc of society, thus 
denying minority students access to the achieve- 
ments of their forebears, and also denying majority 
students the benefit of a broader perspeaiv^ on hu- 
man history. The remediation of this situation lies 
partly in the availability of adequate teaching mate- 
rials. Be It therefore 

Resolution 

RESOLVED, that rhe International Reading Asso- 
ciation urge publishers of tradebooks, textbooks 
and other educational media, including, but not 
limited to, those intended for reading and language 
art$ at all levels, to portray in their publications a 
broad perception of human history and, in their de- 
piction of any country, to integrate an adequate ac- 
count of the presence and participation of racial 



ethnic minority groups and their contribuiions to 
its history and literature; 

that IRA urge other professional groups to join us 
in this endeavor; and 

. that IRA urge boards of education, local and 
'state, provincial and national, and reading and ian- 
guage arts teachers at all levels to make such broad 
!and fair representation of all peoples in teaching 
materials a criterion for their use in schools. 

Adopted bv the Qele^aies Assemoiv 



Board of Dirccion ar Time oi Adopnon 



Hhvlllit 1. Adarrji. PretiCJcnf 
Parrioa S. Koppman. Vice frvtidcni 
0*U D. lOhnion. Vict 

Roaiid W Mitchell. E«ccuiiv« 



Mane C. DiBuxo 
Hans U. Crundin 
/erom* C. Hafiic 
Ma'janii Pdp« Hinicv 
Jintf M. Mornoufgef 
MCrrillvft BLOCKS KlO«ikarn 
P David Ninon 
Carol M Sjin(a 
Njncv W Srm«Aon 
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Music Educators National Conference 



MENC 



A . Curr icu lum/ content 



The Muaic EducAtore National Conferanefi b©ltev©» that the K-12 muflio 
prograim ehould be dAfiLgnfid to produce individuala whos 

(1) are able to parfortn music alOM and with othesrs; 

(2) are able to improvise and compose music; 

(3) are able to use the vocabulary and notation of music; 

(4) are able to respond to music aesthetically, intellectually, and 
emotionally! 

(5) are acquainted with a wide variety of music, including diverse 
musical styles and genres, representing cultures from 
throughout the world; 

(6) understand the uses and influences of music in the lives of human 
beings; 

(7) are able to make aesthetic judgments based on critical listening and 
analysis; 

(6) have developed a commitmant to music; 

(9) support the musical life of the community and encourage others to do 
so; and 

(10) are able to continue their musical learning independently. 

That the music program in every American school should (1) be suited to the 
needs of the individual students, (2) reflect the multimusical nature of our 
pluralistic American culture, (3) include sample* of the various musioe of the 
world, (4) be responsive to the reqruirements of the diverse special populations 
present in our schools, including the musically gifted and talented, (5) provide 
sufficient course offerings for students who lack the time, talent/ or commitment 
to participate in select performing groups and similar activities, and (6) 
incorporate the music, media, and technology of contemporary America. 

That the music included in the school curriculum should represent diverss 
periods, styles, forms, and cultures. 
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National Art Education Association 
A. Curriculum/ content 



NAEA 



The following statements are taken from the National Arts Education Accord: 



The ans education asssociations believe that students at every level should be given 
ample opportunities to develop their abilities to analyze the arts with discrimination, to 
understand the historical and cultural backgrounds of the art forms they encounter, to 
make relevant chtical Judgements about the arts, and to deal with aesthetic issues 
rfllevant to the arts. 
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National Association for Sport and Physical Education 
Curriculum/ content 



NASPE 



P£io£iit3L_£: Promote cultural divers if. r . 

Committee). t-oxorj ey s%. (Ethnic Minority 



B. 



c. 



D. 



E. 



G. 



Identify potential minority aembers to sbtt/« i„ 
Co^^f^S^f positions. (Ca.Let"^nTE^?I^Lo?ity 

SSHir- »""Mt%-?E?^nio 
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National Coalition for Education in the Arts 
American Council for the Arts 
A. Cur riculuia/ content 



Efforts to encourage direct personal contact between 
different ethnic groups are needed. E.g., collaborative 
venture* In .uUlcultural arts thai: strengthen the 
relatlpn»hlp between cultural diverolty and the unifying 
na-ional culture; exploration of public policy, multicultural 
arts, ethnic diversity, student attitudes and Anerlcan 

^"SttuTeV thF'arts as ' ' the Wsl's for shared experiences" o'r 
different ethnic groups In celebration of AotrJcan culture; 
reduction of stereotyping, engendering o£ mutual 

understanding and breakdown of racial tensions, etc. through 
use of themes that celebrate cultural diversity .in the 
national fabric; contributions to American life by di.rfereni . 
ethnic groups, etc. / 



NCEA 
ACA 
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National council of Teachers of English 
A. Curriculum/content 



NCTE 



'ERIC 



#87.1 THE S TUDY OF l.TTFKATq m;p 

BACKGROUND: The reduction of Hterature "to an accumulation of particular facts such as 
mles names phrases, and dates" negates its very integrity, the proposers of this resohition said 
lUe study of hterature. they contend, is a complex process in which readers engage a text and ' 
integrate meaning into their own experiences. The student thus attains meaninffhat i'fJ 
more significant than a fixed body of knowledge. 

Uterature derives from many culmrcs, the proposers pointed out, and to teach one literature 
and one culture in American schools is to ignore the cultural diversity mirrored in the nation'* 
school populatton. 

RESOLVED That the National Council of Teachen of English oppose curricula that reduce 
hterature to hsts of mfonnation; and t^f 

that the Council further oppose efforts to deny a multicultural student population acces*: 
to hterature which represents all culmres. 

j»76.1 AWAKKISESS OF RAriS M AND SKXISM 

BACKGROUND: In this Bicentennial year, it seems especially appropriate for NCTE to take 
conscious steps to eliminate racism and sexism in America's schools. NCTE has already made 
clear its opposinon to the perpemation of cither racism or se.Kisni bv establishing a Task Force 
on Racism and Bia^, a Cuuuiiiuce on the Image of Women, and bv't,ucb olbci aUiviiics a. 
prepanng guideUnes for the development of multi-ethnic materials, organizing workshops and 
prmtmg speaal pubhcations. and developing and pubUshing guidelines for non-sexist languaKe 
tor Its own pubhcations. Even so, in spite of what has been done and what is being attempted 
this IS precisely the moment to do more. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That NCTE mount an accelerated three year action program to increase the level 
of a^vareness of present and future NCTO merabcrs-and thereby of their students-to 
mamtestations of and damages from, racism and sexism; and to 'this end be it further 

Ho'^'^^'S?' ^'^^ ^CTE Executive Committee charge appropriate Council groups with the 
responsibility for developmg exemplar}' curricula for pre-service and in-seivice education of 
teachers. Tlicsc curricula wiU emphasize the development of abilities necessary to help teachers 
and their students to deal efiecuvely uith racism and sexism. Be it further 

RESOL^^D, That NCEE produce these exemplary mrrinjla in e.ither print^-d or audio visual 
lorm, and make them available for school use. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 
Curriculum/ content 



NCTE 



ff7S.5 MXTLTT-C:TJT.T1IKaL CJUKKICULUM MATKKIAI.S 



BACKGROUND: Students already have ample opportunities to exT^erirsnce the art and the 
traditions of the Western World, particularly those of Ancient Greece and Rome. For students 
who are members of minority cultures, the incorporation of the study of those culmres into the 
traditional amdy of the humanities would supplement and enrich their knowledge of their own 
heritage. For students who are members of the majority culmres, study of the same material 
could enhance their understanding of people and influences which have shaped their 
environmeuL 



As part of its Bicememiial celebration, it is appropriate that this country' glorify the 
achievements of a nation composed of an unprecedented and tmique mix of cultural and ethnic I 
groups. However, this diversity of culmres is not adequately refleaed in curricular materials 
and audio-visual aids designed tor use in teaching language and the humanities. Materials that 
record and reflect the art, literature, and traditions-especially of the Mexican American, the 
Asian American, and the Native American are largely unavailable. Although the intense efforri 
of the past several years have increased the visibility of Afro-Americans in humanities materiais| 
a need remains for greater quanUty and higher qualit)- of Black materials as weU. Be it 
iherefore 

RESOLVED, That NCTE. through its Executive Committee, urge publishers to increase tiie 
production of books, films, records, and other smdy materials which accurately and sensitively 
depict Mexican American, Asian American, Afro-American, Native American', and other 
indigenous minority cultures and traditions, for use clcmcBtan' schools, secondary schools, 
and coUeges. 

^0.S TEACHER PREPAR ATION PROGRAMS TO INCLUDE MULTI.ETHNIC AND 
ATULTr-Cin ^TURAL APPROACHES 

B.ACKGROUND: Preparation of teachers of English is still, in many instances, predicated on 
the asoumpuon that the English program in the schools should be designed to introduce 
students to only one cultural heritage and to only one soaet>'. The Nanonal Council of 
Teachers of English should vigorously question that assumption whenever and wherever it 
appears. Specifically, the National Council of Teachers of English should advocate that 
programs for teacher preparation should include courses in multi-ethnic and multi-cultural 
approaches to the teaching of English. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the National Council of Teachers of English, acting through the Conference 
on English Education, contribute to the design and implementation of courses whicli will reflecj 
the cultural and ethnic plinrality whicli exists in American society today. 
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National Education Association 
A. Curriculum/content 



NEA 



Resolutions Adopted by the 
1991 NEA Representative Assembly 



cms, ttudcnti, icachcn, and €duc4iion^ 
support pcnonncl. 

The AxsocUcion urgcj. ia affiliates to j^tk 
and suppon legislation that denies x^, 
exempt sutm to those institutions whojc 
policies and/or pracdces prevent the intcgr,. 
tion of those insacutions. (69. 91)' 

Public Education 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the priceless hcriugc of fVec 
public educational opportunities for every 
American must be preserved and stren^h- 
ened. Members of the Association arc 
encouraged to show their suppon of public 
education by sending their children co 
public schools. 

Free public schools are the cornerstone of 
our social* economic, and political struaurc 
and are of utmost significance in the 
development of our moral, ethical, spiritual, 
and cultural values. Consequcndy, the sur- 
vival of democracy re<]uires that every suic 
maintain a system of free public education 
chat prepares io citizens to^ 

a. Achieve funaional proficiency in Eng- 
lish, with emphasis on the development of 
those basic reading, vvridng^ speaking, and 



*Fi{urci m pafcnthcscs aitcr each ftsolutioo 
rrpieacac the yc&n when the rcM>luiioD was fim 
Adopted and iut amended. If only ooc year ts 
■hown. DO rnruiolu have bcco made stocc the 
reaoAutioo was Arse adopted. 



• ^ jldlls essential for success in other 
"'"2«.nd evcn'd.yl.fc 

Compute effectively enough to ensure 
^ abiUiy to procure and/or dispense 
»nd materials necessary to their 
Stb^nd general well-being 

Use critical thinking, creative think- 
and problem-solving skills 
" d Exercise anitudcs of good citizenship, 
^ictal productivity, and global awareness 
c Appfc^"^ aesthetic and moral 

f Formulate values for their lives that 
^11 lead to continual growth and self- 
fulfillment ■ . t , 

g. Recognize and appreciate the cultural, 
lociil. political, and religious differences 
found throughout the nation and the world 

h. Use leisure time effeaively and de- 
velop sound physical health habits 

Develop skills in the piaaical/voca- 
iionil and fine ans. 

The Association urges la state and local 
jffiliatcs to intensify effons to maintain and 
strengthen through the use of licensed 
teachers comprehensive programs of educa- 
tion that aspire to these goals. (69. 89) 
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National Education Association 
Curriculum/ content 



C-24. MurtlcutturBl/Global Education 

The National Education Atfociation be- 
lieves that multicultural/globaJ education is 
a way of helping studena perceive the 
cultural divenity of U.S. citacniy «> that 
rhry may develop pride in their own cultural 
legacy, awaken to the ideals embodied in the 
cultures of their neighbors, and develop an 
appreciation of the common humaniry 
shared by all peoples of the eanh. 

Muliicultural/global education develops 
an awareness of cultures and an appreaation 



of our inter dependency in sharing ihc 
world's limited resources to meet mut'oal 
human needs through the mastery of com- 
munication skills (including foreign lan- 
guages) and cooperation among the diverse 
groups in our nation and world. 

The Association believes the goal of 
multiculturaiyglobal education is the recog- 
nition of individual and group diffcrcncci 
and similarities in developing self-esteem as 
well as res pea for others. 

The Aisouation urges its affiliates to 
develop comprehensive educator training 
programs for multicultural/global education 
and to work to secure legislation th«i would 
provide adequate funding for cflcaivc im- 
plementation of such programs. (81. 89) 
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National Education Association 



NEA 



A . Curr icu lum / content 



E-1. Selection of Materials and 
Teaching lechniqties 

The Naiional Education Association be- 
lieves thai cjualiry teaching depends on the 
freedom to select materials and techni<)ucs. 
Tcachcn and librarians/ media specialises 
must have the right to select insmiccional/ 
library materials without ceruorship or 
legislative interference. Challenges on ihe 
choice of instructional materials must be 
orderly and objective, under procedures 
mutually adopted by professional assoaa- 
tions and school boards. 

The Assoaation urges iu affiliates to seek 
the removal of laws and regulations that 
restrict the selection of a diversity of 
instructional materials or that limit educa- 
tors in the selection of such materials. (69« 
86) 

E-4. Cultural Diversity In Instruc- 
tional Materials and Activities 

Hie National Education Asioaation be- 
lieves that educational materials and aam- 
tics should accurately ponray cultural diver- 
sify and contributions of ethnic-minoniy 
groups. Ethnic-mmoriry teachers must be 
involved in seiecnng educational materials 
and in preparing teachen in their use. 

The Association recognizes that addi- 
tional insiruaional materials chosen for 
classrooms and libraries may rightfully con- 
uin a number of points of view to allow 
students to become famibar with the atti- 
tudes and recommendations from various 
segments of the literary world. 

The Association acknowledges that many 
contemporary texu related to ethnic-minor- 
ity groups do nor ponray realistically their 
lilcstylcs but convey a negative lelf-conccpi 



to ethnic-minority students. The Asso- 
ciation believes that educators and boards of 
educauon should adopt and use tcxtboolcs 
and other educauonal materials in all sub)ect 
areas that accurately ponray the contribu- 
tions of ethnic and other minorities. (69. 
86) 
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1-7. The Holocaust 

The National Education Assooation be- 
lieves that a way to prevent events that Javc 
caused great human misery, such as the 
Holocaust, is to teach all students about the 
Holocaust not only as an histoncal event but 
also as a means of providing insight into 
how inhumanity of this magnitude devel- 
ops. The AMOciaiion funher believes that 
the subject of the Holocaust must be taught 
so that never again can doubt of us 
occurrence be raised and never again can like 
action occur. (81, 89) 



English as the Official 
Language . . 

The National Education Assoaauon rcc- 
oanojo the imponance of an individual's 
native language and culture and the need to 
promote and preserve them through instruc- 
oon, public service, and all other forms of 
communication- c t l • 

The Association believes tnat bngUsh is 
,he language of political, social, and eco- 
nomic communication in the United btatcs. 
However, efforts to legislate EngUsh as the 
official language disregard cultura^ plural- 
ism; deprive those in need of education, 
social services, and employment; and must 
be challenged. (87. 89) 



1-^. Civil Rights 

The National Education Association » 
commined to the achievement of a totali 
integrated society and calls upon Americar. 
to eliminate — by statute and practice- 
barriers of race, color, national ongir 
religion, gender, sexual orienution, age 
disability, size, marital sutus, and economi 
status that prevent some individuals, adu' 
or juvenile, from exercising rights enjoyc* 
by others, including libenies decreed i 
common law, the Constitution, and statute 
of the UfUtcd Suies. Qvil order tn- 
obedience lo the law must be tnsur<' 
without abridgment of human and civ 
rights. Individuals, adult or juvenile, mu-* 
be assured a speedy and fair judicial procev 
with free legal counsel for those in need. X 
be effeaive citixeiu, individuab must b 
trained and aided in developing strategy 



Organization of American Historians 
A. curriculum/ content 



OAH 



The following statement regarding history education was formulated and is endorsed by the 
IxecuLTB fard of the Organization ofAmencan Historians. The OAH is the largest 
professLal society created and sustained for the promotion, study and teaching of 
American history. 

HISTORIANS STATE POSITION ON EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 

The parties to the current debate regarding hiBtory curricuia in the public schools 
profess a common interest in assuring that students receive a good history education. 
Many of them disagree, however, often stridently, on what a good history education 
entails. Some argue for the primacy of Euro-American history in the curricula. Others 
urge concentration on the history of non-Westem peoples or on one or more racial 
minorities. Still others favor forms of multicultural or multi-ethnic history whose contents 
fall variously between the two polarities. Ail school teachers, professional historians, 
educational policymakers, and the lay public have an interest in the issue and should be 
encouraged to participate in the debate. 

In the comments that follow, the Executive Board of the Organization of American ' 
Historians ofTers several observations which it hopes all interested parties will regard as 
constructive contributions to the ongoing dialogue. 

History involves a continuing process of discovery, of reinterpretation. and of 
varying and often clashing perspectives. Therefore, great care should be taken to assure 
that the history taught in the public schools, whether that of racial minorities, women, 
and working people, or that of the whole society, be based upon sound historical 
scholarship. The best remedy for "bad history" and the best assurance of "good history" is 
well-trained and well-prepared history teachers who. understanding the dynamic nature of 
historical inquiry, can help students develop a critical perspective on the past. 

The history curricula of public schools should be constructed around the principle 
that all people have been significant actors in human events. Students should therefore 
understand that history is not limited to the study of dominant political, social, and 
economic elites. It also encompasses the individual and collective quests of ordinal people 
for a meaningful place for themselves in their families, in their communities, and m the 
larger world. 

-more-- 

O 
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Organization of American Historians 
A. Curriculum/content 



OAH 



Historians and HiBtoiy Education -page 2 of 2 

The history of xninority groups is critical to an understanding of the An^encan past 
as well as the present. It should therefore be an integral part of the curricula of pubhc 
schools. It comprises more, however, than the relations of minority groups to the larger 
society. Equally significant are the internal dynamics of minority group life as expr^sed 
in developments stemming from the roles which member, of minority group, have played 

in their own communities. 

Because hUtoiy is tied up with . peopk'B identity it is legitimate that nur.or,ty 
„„ups, women, and working people celebrate and eeek to derive self-esteem from aspeota 
Tf their history. The traditional omission of these groups from, or their misrepresentat.on 
i„ „,„y United States history textbooks and the marginal treatment of . ociet.es outsme 
Europe in most world histon- textbooks further justify such an objeot.ve. 

A primary goal of history education is to foster mutual understanding and respect 
among people of different backgrounds and traditions. Historical study should proce«i 
f,„t from the clear acknowledgement that no major group or society has a wholly smgulsr 
„d static cultural heritage. On the contrary, the cultures of all people have become 
intermingled over time, often in subtle and complex ways that historians are st.ll 
exploring. Consequently, in addition to contradicting the values which pubhc schools 
should seek to impart, a histo^ that asserts or implies the inherent superiority of one 
race, gender, class, or region of the worid over another is by definition "bad history and . 
should have no place in American schools. 

The multiple objectives of history education can best be serv«l by currrcula that 
.fford students the opportunity in the public schools to study both the history of the larger 
: . society and the history of minority groups and non-Western cultures. Whether the people 

■ of the United States regard themselves as one nation or many, or as some comb.nafon of 

i both, most Americans will probably recognize that they share certain common tradrt.ons 

I values, and experiences arising out of their common humanity and their interactrons wrth 

• one another. These include our political and economic institutions, however imperfect, a 

; mass culture that affects everyone, and a common entitlement to freedom, equality, and 

dignity. A successful history eduction should help students understand what brnds 
\ Americans together while simultaneously promoting respect for America's pluralrsm and 

^r- diversity. We hope it will contribute to realizing a common future of reconciliat.on and 

equdiqr .cross the boundaries of race, ethnicity, gender, and class. 141 
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Speech Communication Association 
Curriculum/ content 



SPA 



• Eighth grade - intercuiturai 
communication 

By eighth grade, students should 
be able to understand the effects of 
cultural systems upon effective oral 
communication. Additionally, as cul- 
tural differences begin to influence 
student choices and activities, stu- 
dents should demonstrate an urxier- 
standing and appreciation of multi- 
culturalism (i.e.. gender, race, 
ethnicity) as a significant variable af- 
fecting effective oral communica- 
tion. The ability to recognize and ef- 
fectively participate in intercuiturai 
communication are no longer skills 
which can be postponed until later 
in life. Students are clearly in- 
volved in intercuiturai communica- 
tion environments in their junior 
high school years. 

Yet, in a multicultural environ- 
menta communication competency 
may bo extremely difficult to 
master. At this age. students are 
only beginning to formulate per- 
sonal and ethical decisions regard- 
ing the role of multiculturalism 
within their own lives. Nonetheless, 
even by eighth grade, as Barbara 
Wood and her colleagues con- 
cluded in 1977 in the Development 
of Functional Communication Com- 
petencies. Grades 7-12. a student 
must beconiH a •'competent adoles- 
cent" who ''gains and maintains the 
attention of others in socially ac- 
ceptable ways/ ''expresses both af- 
fection and hostility to others.* 



"praises oneself and/or shows pride 
in one's accomplishrnents." **takes 
into account another person's point 
of view in talking with that person, 
especially if asked to do so/ "reads 
effectively the feedback of others 
and one's messages: supplies 
relevant feedback to others when 
they communicate/ and takes the 
roie of another person effectively 
without being pushed to do so'*. 
Likewise. Eileen Newmark and 
Molefi K. Asante. in Intercuiturai 
Communication,^^ have concluded 
that intercuiturai communication 
"awareness and sensitivity" must 
begin early in the "secondary 
school" stages." 
Relying upon the analysis 
- provided by Newmark and Asante. 
I Table 11 (next page) provides an 
• overview of communication com* 
I patencies which can guide oral 
communication instruction during 
this period. It is unlikely that 
I students' attitudes can be draniati- 
calty influenced by a single course. 
I tor certainly racta'. ethnic, and 
gender attitudes and values are 
part of a life-long process. Nonethe- 
{ less, early formal exposure to and 
understanding of the intercuiturai 
. communication process may intro- 
! duce cntical variables in students' 
affective, cognitive, and behavioral 
; patterns of social interaction which 
I alter how biases and discnminatory 
attitudes do and do not develop in 
students. 



From: Speech Communication AKKOciation, Guldelinnfl for 
Devcloning Oral CoTnmunication Curricula in Kindergart^ 
through Twelfth Grade (Annnndaie, VA: Speech Conununication 
Association, 1991), pp. 29-30. 
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Speech Ccminunication Association 



SPA 



Curr i cu lum/ content 



Table 11 

ExampSes of eighth grade international and interculturai 
communication competencies 



1 . identify verbal and nonverbal 
communication cues 
distinguishing one*s own and 
others* cultural environments 
and heritages. 

2. Identify verbal and nonverbal 
communication patterns which 
are shared by distinct cultural 
systems. 

3. Identify social Institutions and 
historical experiences which 
distinguish and are commonly 
used by cultural systems. 

4. Develop a sensitivity to and 
appreciation for the diverse 
ways in which experiences can 



be articulated verbally and 
nonverbally. 

5. Develop an awareness of one*s 
own desires, assumptions, and 
beliefs m order to experiment 
more freely in new patterns of 
behavior. 

6. Communicate effectively in 
alternative cultural systems 
(e.g.. adjust to different 
environments) without losing 
one^s basic values. 

7. Develop a self-concept which 
fosters trust, ego strength, 
ooen-mindedness, and'^the 



lility to accept ambiguity and 
diversity among people. 



From: Speech Cornmunicatlon Association, Guidelines for 
Developing Oral ConwnunicatlQn Curricula In Kindergarten 
through Twelfth Grade <Annandale» VA: Speech Communication 
Association, 1991), pp* 29-30. 



Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
A . Curriculum/ content 



TESOL 



Ihe field of E5L that lESCL r^aresents started out 25 yeetcs ago as a 
branch of applied linguistics. The Association, until retsently, has been 
a quasi-society. Today, TESOL is an education association sedong to 
participate in th^ education refonn i ic v greiTt of the United States, v;hile 
keeping its roots in acadare* Ihus, tlie.Associatioa has not historically 
set forth poli/^y statements on curricula, student diversity, and education 
policy. 

TESOL represents the interests of language xniisority students in K-12 
pn xpr a g g (as vksU as foreign students in postseccndary institutions and 
learns of English as a foreign language vjorldwide) * flhey are a rich 
nulticultural resource that needs to be integrated into rainstream 
education. Enslosed are two resolutions that the TESOL ineitbership passed 
in 1971 that touch upon itulticultxiral oontent/currijculum; one on bilingual 
ediacation, another on ocxrpensatory education* They do not specifically 
vdth curriculum, though. 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
A. Curriculum/ content 



TESOL 



WHEREAS we recognize that any human being '£? language 
constitutes his link with the real world, and 

WHEREAS we are collectively engaged in teaching another 

language to human being* who already possess a fully 
articulated and developed linguistic system, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that TESOL affirms 



1. 
2. 



that bilingual education must be assumed to mean 
education in two languages; 

that this in turn presupposes full recognition by 
every available means of the validity of the first 
language; 

that such recognition includes positive attitudes 
of all teachers and administrators toward the 
student's language; 

that th€ validity of that language not only as a 
communication system but as a viable vehicle for 
the transfer and reinforcement of any subject 
content in the classroom must be central in 
curricular policy; and 

that, where numbers cf individuals justify such 
concern, the student's own language must 
specifically constitute a segement of the 
curriculum. 



IV, COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



BE IT RESOLVED that TESOL: 

1. Communicate to key federal and state legislators 
that the terminology 'compensatory education* as it 
applies to ESL and bilingual programs and students 
in Federal and State legislation, guidelines and 
general communications is offensive; 

2. Recommend that use of the terminology be 
discontinued in favor of more positive language. 



New Orleans, Louisiana USA 
March 1971 
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Getty Ctr. for Education in the Arts 



GETTY 



A, Curriculum/ content 

The center doee not have a discrete^ separate policy 
related to multiculturalisro or cultural diversity. Me do 
have several projects devoted to art education and 
multicultural education including the publication of 
poster-size art reproductions of non-Western works. 

In addition this August the Center is spansoring an invitational 
seminar on DBAE and Cultural Diversity for 150 art education 
academics and practioners. 
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American Association for the Advancement of Science 
B. Student Diversity 



Support the Roles of Girls and Minorities in Science. Because the 
scientific and engineering profeEgionfl have been predominantly 
male and white, female and minority students could easily get the 
Impression that these fields are beyond them or are otherwise un- 
suited to them. This debilitating perception— all too often reinforced 
by the environment outside the school— will persist unless teachers 
actively work to turn it around. Teachers should select learning 
materials that illustrate the contributions of women and minorities, 
bring in role models, and make It clear to female and minority 
• students that they are expected to study the same subjects at the sanw 
level as everyone elie and to perform as well. 



The Recommendations In This Report Apply to All Students 

The set of recommendations constitutes a common core of learning 
in science, mathematics, and technology for all young people, re- 
gardless of their social circuxnstanoes and career aspirations. In 
particular, the recommendations pertain to thoee who in the past 
have largely been bypassed in science and mathematics education: 
ethnic and language minorities and girls. The reoommendations do 
not include every interesting topic that was suggested and do r>ot 
derive from diluting the traditional college preparatory curriculum. 
Nevertheless, the reconm)endstions are deliberately ambitious, for it 
would be worse to underestimate what students can learn than to 
expect too much. The national council is convinced that— given 
clear goals, the right resources, and good teaching throughout 13 
years of school — essentially all students (operationally meaning 
90 percent or more) will be able to reach all of the recommended 
learning goals (meaning at least 90 percent) by the time tSey gradu- 
atejrom high school.^ • - 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



AACTE 



B. Student Diversity 



\A. Whcrc^u. an educational lystcm on dciniicratic 
principles must be cK^^lifirsan; 

WhcTcui, the Amcriciii As>oci41ichi ct Cckllrgc^ for Tcachtf 
Educiinon U cominirtcd lo the gi^l oi ehminating duCTimmation 
U-ied on icx. minoritv mcn\h^rthip. aru! hindicapptnfi condukifi!* in 
tcttchcT education ptuifr^ms and the tcnching profc5*K«^i 

Whercai. the AACTE u commuted to promwinc participation of 
tnnwitics in teacher education and the tcachiitg profoMtwi; in 
proportion ki their reprcsmiatinn in U.S MXiet\': and 

WhcTti^S many st^tei and Rl•oo^^, cnlieKc*. »nd depnmcnti of 
cdiMiacux^ require teacher c«ru3iJatei to pa» m ituiidardu«l teif of 
acadeiwic ;»»vl pn-ifesiionai knowiedije at *omc point in their teacher 
education proprarm. 

Be It res oiva l that; 

The AACTE supports, the tollowmn cond>noi\$ tor the 
development i»iul use of itamlardued tests UM^d for admu»Mon lu oi 
Rniduaiion from teacher cUuc^uchi piogr^mn and for the ceftincannn 
of iea<.hciJ. 

• Test developer* thould pawide researchers Hnd test users with 
starisrici4l iiifuiiuaiion abtnit their cost's rchabilitv and validuy 
Thii information shiili include an analytic of dift'ctenc ethnk 
H)\d gender ktw^P^* performaiKc on tlic te*i a^ a ^-holc. as w*ell 
u» on each Item on the test 

• Truth'in-Teitln^t policies rlwt include the dt^loiiiTc t»f ic*t 
itcin* ihould be cxteivicd to these ie<i. Such policies should he 
modeled after thttM used for other itjndardixcd cxaminamms 
mch as the Scholastic Apntvuic Teu arul Uw School 
Admwions Test. 

• Tviti thould be comtriKted lo that, insofar as prvMihle. 
individual or gttxip differences in tew scores result from rcsil 
dilTereivces in pct>plc's knuwltfd^- of the subiecc bcin^j tested 
and rwt frotti iriappropnnrr uharacterutict the qucttK<fv< 
rhemselvcs. Whenever poMiUc. and without lowctmie the 
validity or reliability of the test for any ifnwp, and ifcnthijut 
alcermg die difftculry level of the tciit or lu content covcrnge, 
test iiinald be conscrxicrcJ from items thnt display the least 
diffcrciKc in iuumii^ tares between minority and majoriry 
examinees of comparaWc Uckgtounds and education:*! level. 

• The Americnn Ptychological AsstKiation's Standjirds for 
Educiicu)mil and Psychnlijgical tests ihould he adhered to in the 
dcvck^ent of thcK tests. (1990)* 

*Th£ir rtsu^U r<tu«n tn tfiect ftn five yean fo^'mj^ tiic dou of ouKtninM 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education AACTE 
B. Student Diversity 
8. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

8^. Whereas, the Ammc.n A«ocUt.on CoJle«« for Te^h« 



scxiMil oncntatwin, or haiuitcapping condinons in sch^^ok, collc|fe&< 
And departments e dticitioft; and 

U^^mas, AACTE rcufiftftni la suppon for Mffirmativc actkm 
mcttuircs to pntvi^ for the induKion of undcrrepromced racuti <md 
ethnic mmoritics, women, «nd handk*pp«* pctum m the uuJent 
body, fmculty, and administrative pnwtumi in SCDfcf with the ^1 
of rcflecun^ the cultural divenity «nd cxaliurian principle* of the 
nation. 

Be it rcuHvtd that; 

The American Aiaociation of Collc^cj for Teacher Education will 
continue to provide a national fanjm for SCDE* in the areas of 
human rights, edurjitional equity, and tnultictjltunil and itlobal 
education, (imr 

Whrrrj4<;. die Amef ican Aisociacion of Colleges foe Teacher 
Education wppom the ehminatton of scjcum within the pTofc«f>on 
and fociety. 

Be ir resolved chat: 

The AACTE continues its wppoft for the passage c»< an hqiw! 
Rifhts Amerulmcm lo the Corutitution and tsiabli*hcs it as <mc of 
lu legislative pnodtic*: and 

Be it rea olvttd that; 

Tlie AACTE pledge* cooperation with other orgpnnanoot in 
jcekinff to chminate lexutn within education Rencrnlly arui withm 
teacher education ipecikal/y. f J^)* 

ac. Whereas. The American Aitfociation of College* for Teacher 
Education valuo cuhunl diveniiy; 

^X'he^c»^» education programs arc imprcwrd hy responding to the 
iruiividual diffefctH:e$ of le^mc^; and 

Whereas, education piugrami at al! levels arc xtren>;tlicricd by 
reflecting and ifKorpowtmp the imdcniiandin^ of cultumt 
hack|;nxmd£ of ttudcntt in dcvclop«ng appr^ipr lare irwtnjctiorml 
strategies aiui cunicuJa; 

Be It resolved that: 

The Anvsrican A«<ocucion W Colleges for Teacher Education 
roafAnm lu commitment to multKultural education atyd contmuei to 
a«iif SCDRi in the proccis of incofrnraun« multiculcural education 
in all aspects of their pcofsrams; 

Be inrwlved that. 

AACTE reatlirmi tu commitment to «M«t SCDE>« m the 
preporauon of all educators to work with studcnri with >pci:ial 
r^eeds; and 

Be it remlvcd tliat: 

AACTE*! commitment to multicuUiu'tl educanon continue* to be 
rcficaed piunili*cntly und pefvtjivcly %t\ th« itandardt hJCATE 
and other pn^feaaiontl groups. (|9^)* 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



AXCTE 



B, Student Diversity 

fi^ Whcrw, election ctittfia ihould be (icvtloped to iiuusit 
(|ualtty amilidat£i while M«ihtu( the propunionacc rcptcAcnution of 
wctmen. ethnic: *nd racwl undencpTOcnted minoriuu. and 
handiCApped ptmnu. 

Be it Totf lived that: 

Nk> prosnim of lelccnon be devUcd by sdK«.>U« coUccy vnd 
departmcno of cdtkCMtKit) ur Mate education «Aencic$ tK«c «Uciim«te« 
diifxupQitiimMt^ numbcn of mmorify candidate^ for the reaching; 
pcvfeiMoci; 

Be it rcaoivcd that * 

Mci prof^nm ihtU be deviKd which placet sole reliance upun « 
sinidc lucMJure or upon a iit>f Ic uaomcnt tcchnk^uc; 
Be ic rejolvcd ihac: 

SCDEi should c^MUiUi multiple adomskin tequtrcmcno lo 
increase the number of undcrtcprc*«nted mUvnctry lOaknu; 
Be It reAoh*ed than 

5CD& shoukl develop vJmiMiotu and tetcntHm pcofframs ui 



9.1. WhcreaSt rcccru adounistnttuna have not adequately 
niuintatncd tupporr for cxiftitiff cducaticMl pcottM tt * and have, m 
iACt« reduced auppoit for cuencial pro^iaint; 

>x/hercas. in che abeiKe of piDviding Mk<|uate fundt for exiuing 
* •^^«•^tlil pcngranu, th« adfmni««Tat»nnB have imuad propoccd 
viHicher und choice programs; and 

Whenras. a ienea of propoiaU have coine before fcdcittl, ttate.and 
tiK:3l icovemmefity wKfrrby piil4«r. fk«idK wnuld he uaed to er>CAUciffe 
^«idcm and pamital cho«cea in eduracion 
^' If reaolved that: 

Vtk American AMociatinn of Cotleces for Teacher Educarkm 
•tnKi*<s voucher itnd choice {xofnnu m K*\l achoob urUeM rhey 
««rc pruvided in addition lo adequatehf Amded cMcrUMd pco|(nHn> and 
''(J* ^ nonaefrtganve ehe^c on Mudent body composition on 
(IK tMsit of tocioccofwmic itatm, cthr^ictfy» ai^ iscc; and 
^ Br It re«4ved that: 

AACTE oppoaes the uie of public funds to cxpaixl choicei to 

'^^HHiblfc idiool; 
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tnciai»e the number of mtnohcicg in Ciieir imderKiaduace arui 
^^iduace pcosram^' 
Be it Tcaoived v 

The American a«jc. J CoUcfea for Teacher EducHti«M> 
W43fk coUabnmuvely wUh other profeaHonal iw^niaationi ro ensure 
that undcr-teprcfcnced minority groups are provided oppommitieii 
and atftfunce fn enter and complete doctoral ptopwns m 
oducuon^Uted htUk for the pitfpoce of tsKhmg in SCDEs; and 

Be it ro glved thar: 

AACTE reaftmu iu conci nuine support to provide technical 
osMwance co its menbervhtp to achieve this resolution, f 19SK)J * 

B,t- Wherea&. thete arc q>caal popuhitUictf, especially m niral 
arc«», kx which it niten ts not feastbk <br students to have 
ccmrinuous rmdency on campus; 

Whereas, the cduciuor*s afiimiaiion of the worth o< cylcuia) 
dtvmiry u eawntittl to providing cfjiiactive texhti^'leammff 
cundi(ion9 for all icudcncs; and 

Whereat^, many ccadter candidittei have limited experiences with 
communiueu that are culrurally different from their own- 

Be it resolved that: 

The Amcriuin Association of CoUefas for Teacher Education will 
work *ith other professional ovtnixations co encourage SCDEs to 
deliver Adii-based pfofmms for pctpartng teachen and otha school- 
based |«runncl populations not currentiT belAg served; 

Be ic icaolved that: 

SCDEs should develop piugnmu ilitti te«l to certification or 
reccmlicacioo of education pertonrKl m Aeld^iMed praframs. TKhc 
proipnms sImajU be sctvcnired ui ntsaac the unique r>eeds nf the 
community: »nd 

Be it rttolvad that: 

SCDEs will be erKourafed to provide opportunities fof leachci 
candidates to have experiences m rural areas and witlt scudenn who 
^art culcuratiy different from the candidate. (1990)' 



American Association of School Librarians 



B. Student Diversity 



- ■ .nfiftheitudenUofthecommiinity-notonly the 

The .chool libraiy media P"g[?"" !j „ ^en the miyority. but all of the student, 
children of the most powcTfol. the 3 ° • S^teriaU to^m'eet the needs of all learners. 

:'Uo attend the ^hooi;,The c^^^^^^ - . 

V.includingthe P^^d as well as .the r^^^^ of backgrounds. The school library 

■etnotionally i^V'^^!^^' ^^^^ZtT^vt^^^ ^^"""^ 
: „edia program strives ^^^^^'J^^ .^^^^^^^^ of interest to all 

r; view on current and hirtoncal issu^^^^^^ 

? feel ^ctiUe is not only appropriate bu^^ /V 
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American Alliance for Theatre and Education 



AATE 



POLICIES ON STUDENT DIVERSfTY 

The American Alliance for Theatre and Education believes tHat the arts programs 
m every American scnooi snould bulled to the needa of the individual 
students, reflect the multicultural nature of our phjralisUc American society, and 
be responsive to the requirements of the diverse special populailons present in 
our schools including the artistically talented. 

AATE believes that an forms included in the school curriculum should represent 
diverse periods, styles, forms, and cultures 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 



ASCD 



B. Student Diversity 



Multicultural Education: From "Melting Pot" to "Mosaic'' 



^ Past ASCD resolutions affirm that 

cultural diversity must be recognized 
^^^^^ 0 in school programs and curriculum in 

order to prepare students for life in our 
multicultural society and interdependent world (1970, 
1980, 1987. 1988. 1991).* Significant progress in 
developing multicultural awareness has occurred in 
many school districts. In its leadership role, ASCD must 
extend its position beyond awareness and emphasize 
multicultural education because of recent challenges 
caused by: 

• rapidly changing demographics 

• debates about ethnocentric approaches 

• questions about the historical accuracy of curriculum, 
and 

• calls for unifying methodologies that still recognize 
cultural diversir>'. 

ASCD supports a multicultural approach that 
emphasizes a ''mosaic'* image of national and 
international society. A mosaic image focuses on the 
whole, yet allows recognition of any pan as important to 



the whole. Emphasis on a mosaic image clarifies the 
direaion for policymakers a. id educators in applying 
stated ASCD values on cultural diversity and education 
for democracy. 

ASCD advises its members to lead the movemcni 
toward a nrasaic emphasis in multicultural programs and 
education through: 

• developing or revising comprehensive policies on 
multiculturalism that address curriculum, in.siruaional 
methods, teacher preparation, staff develepmeni. hiring, 
instructiorul materials, and school climate, 

• stressing unifying concepts such as "education for 
democracy" while recognizing, celebrating, valuing, and 
utilizing cultural differences; 

• implementing a multicultural emphasis in all sc hools 
regardless of community demographics; 

• ensuring the accuracy of scholarship underlying 
muliiculiural materials and emphases, and 

• guaranteeing a curricular and program rcMcw pRHos 
that includes representatives v\ hose backprouncN rennet 
cultural diversity 



F. Equity 



•Dales in parentheses indicate years in which similar resolutions wore pjvscd 



ASCD recognizes, values, and encourages equity and cultural diversity as 
major goals of education in our pluralistic society. Equal opponunities should 
be provided for all children of migratory workers, children from low-income 
families, and all children suffering from social and educational segregation 
(1959). 

ASCD urges members, and all national leaders as well, to demonstrate support 
of equal opportunity, multicultural and multiethnic education, affirmative 
aaion, and professional de\ elopment without regard to race, religion, sex, 
and national origin. 

ASCD should reaffirm the Association's commitment to equity and cultural 
diversity by regularly assessing its aaivitics and by staling its position on these 
issues (1982). Reports calling for nujor reforms to improve the quality of our 
schools and achieve excellence have failed to address the issues of 
educaUonal equity, including race, culture, economics, and sex. ASCD firmly 
believes that equity is necessary for excellence, and equity policies and 
programs must be a part of the reforms and ongoing agenda for our schools 
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Association of Teacher Educators ATE 



B. Student Diversity 



4. ATE congratulates and eupporta the stance taken by the Natiomd 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education on diversity of 
students and faculty in teacher education, and urges NCATE to 
remain firm in its resolve to maintain these criteria as vital in its 
Standards. 
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Collaboratives for Humanities and Arts Teaching 
B. student Diversity 



CHJOlT serves average students in settings where there 
is a high likelihood of minority presence, our policy 
is to demonstrate their capacity not only to understand 
diverse arts and humanities, but to learn in school to 
create diverse arts and humanities as well. 
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Education Commission of the States 
B. Student Diversity 



ECS 



iises to Keep 



^lON AGENDA^ EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 



ECS PriorltiBB for Action 

• Contribute to development of a 
critical mass of women and 
people of color in leadershif 
roles across the education sys- 
tem — pre-kindcrgarten to 
graduate and professional educa- 
iioiu >wMuoiiiou>c 10 ^iaicnou>c. 



« Build the capacity of naie and 
institutional leaders to improve 
minority student participation 
and achievement. 

• Identify and promote changes in 
policy and practice that will lead 
10 all students learning at much 
higher levels. Emphasize policy 
and action to reduce fragmenta- 
tion in policy making to bciier 
serve children, youth and 
families: to promote equity in 



education finance: to address is- 
sues unique to urban education: 
to eliminate causes of prevent- 
able learning impairments; and 
to help students raise their per- 
sonal education goals and expec- 
tations. 

• Support mentoring programs 
that foster constructive rclaiion- 
ships with students; promote ser- 
vice as integral to education for 
the democracy. 



* Promote effons to ensure the 
participation and empowerment 
of students in effons to restruc- 
ture education. 
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Educational Theatre Association 



ETA 



B. Student Diversity 



Promote to the general pubUc the value of theatre as a powerful social and 
moral force. 

Promote and develop theatre that enhances tlie self esteem of all students 
and teachers. ' 

Work to insure that all students are afforded viable and vital theatre 
experiences during their K-12 years, regardless of ethnic, raaal 
cultural or economic background. 
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International Reading Association 



IRA 



B. Student Diversity 




statement 



Multiliteracy Statement 

!^ WHEREAS, the native language is acquirecl m (he in- 
<;i limacy of ones (amiiy where memones, f<?elings. and 

values shape character and personalifv; 
I'-*' WHEREAS, the native language $ki\\> sen^ well m 
■ organizing one's personal wrsrld, and provide ihe foun- 

dation for first language literacy; 
• ' ■■ WHEREAS, the normal child who speaJ^s and under- 
. ,[ stands the native language may be expected to read anci 
to vvrite that language: 

WHEREAS, the best predictor or success in other lan- 
guages IS proficiency in one's own; 

WHEREAS, the Internaiional Reading AisociDUon i, 
dedicated to the advancement of world literacy (or all in- 
dividuals, everywhere: 

THEREFORE. BE IT RESOLVED thJi :hc Board o' Di- 
rectors of the Iniemaiional Readmg Associauon rcconv 
nicndi 

}. thai legislative and adminisirai.ve- eiVons to im- 
prove reading initruction tor language mfnorav 
Students be acruely supported 

2. that instttutions ot h'gr^er educat on resol^t? lo irtv 
prove teacher preparation prov;rams thai address 
in greater depth the instructional needs oi lan- 
guage minoniv students. 

3. that ail groupi> concerned with the educaiion oi 
language minority students work together toward 
developing and maintaining high quahty literacy 
programs, anri 

4. that every proiessional and personal enon be 
msde bv'the members oi the inc^rnatsona! Read- 
ing Association CO respono <ensi(iveiv to the 
unique problem anci promise oi nuiiiiliiervHv 

Prepared by the Multiliteracy 'n Mulii- 
'• cultural Settings Corrmitiee and 

adopted by the Board or Directors o^ 
the International Reaomg Association. 
Januan,' 1985 
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Music Educators National Conference 



MENC 



B. Student Diversity 



The MuBic Educators National Conference believea that every atudent at 
every level, K-12, ahould have acceoB to a balanced, compraheneive, and 
Bflquential program of muelc inetruction in school taught by tuachere qualifiad 
in music. 

That the finest poaaible education in music should be available to every 
atudent in the nation and that every student ahould have an equal opportunity to 
study music. MENC believes that the quality and quantity of music instruction 
received by a student ohould not be a reault of geographic location, eocial 
statue, racial or ethnic status, urban/suburban/rural status, or parental or 
coinmunity wealth. 

That, although formal instruction in music is very important in the 
development of those students who are gifted and talented in muaic, the primary 
Durpoee of muaic instruction in the schools is to improve the quality of life for 
all students through th« development of their capacities to participate fully in 
their musical culture. 

That music education should be a lifelong process and ahould embrace all 
age groupet 

That a strong music program ie important in every American school in order 
to provide musical experiences of breadth and depth for every student. Education 
in music can also (1) identify and develop the musical talents of all student a, 
(2) enhance students' sense of per.onal worth and self-esteem, (3) provide an 
opportunity for success for students who routinely face disappointment and 



failure in school, and (4) bring joy and beauty into the lives of students and 
teachcra and thereby maXe the Bchoola more enjoyable plaoea in which to learn. 

MENC recognites that increased efforts are necessary to meet the music 
needs of students with disabilities, at-riek students, and students who are 
gifted and talented in music* 

That students with disabilities should, to the fullest eictent possible, 
have the opportunity to participate in elective choral and instrumental 
experiences on the same basis as other students. 

That special programs should be available to meet the neede of students who 
are gifted and talented in music* 



^ w ^ ^^^♦.r. rt^BAhllitiea are mainstreamed into regular muaic 

placement ahould not result in ciajjoeg e^^^^^ dleabled Btudente in 

;;,T.t°."JuS«"rs.«^ .^^^'.•.^«tv..rto'U-r^tl=. eduction in =?.ci.i 



education. 
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National Art Education Association 
B. Student Diversity 



NAEA 



I he arts education associations believe that the arts programs in every American 
nohool sliouici: 

1 . Be suited to the of the individual students; 

2. Reflect the multicultural nature of our pluralistic American society^ 

3. Be responsive to the requirements of the diverse special populations 
present in our schools, Including the artistically talented; 



The arts education associations believe that all students at ©very level, early childhood 
through high school, should be provided with a balanced, comprehensive, and 
sequential program of instruction in each of the arts In their schools, these programs to 
be taught by qualified art, music, theatre, and dance teachers. 

I ho arts education associations believe that the finest possible education in the arts 
should be available to all students and that every student should have an equal 
opportunity to study the arts. The associations believe that the quality and quantity of 
arls inslruction 




lei 



National coalition for Education in the Arts 
American Council for the Arts 
B. Student Diversity 

Efforts to encourage direct personal contact between 
difierejt ethnic groups are needed. E.g., collaborative 
ventures In »ultlcultural arts that strengthen the 
relationship betvcen cultural diversity and the unifying 
national culture; explorstlon of; public policy, multicultural 
arts, ethnic diversity, student attitudes and American 

^"Sttare"; thenar ts as "^^ the 'ba'sis for shared experiences'" oT 
different ethnic groups in celebration of American culture- 
reduction of stereotyping, engendering of mutual 
understanding and breakdown of racial tensions, etc. through 
use of themes chat celebrate cultural diversity in the 
national fabric; contr isuticns to American life by differeni : 
ethnic groups, etc. | 



NCEA 
ACA 
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National Coalition for Education in the Arts 
National Dance Arts 



NCEA 
NDA 



B. Student Diversity 



SQCIAL 

Improved sensitivity, understanding, appreciation, and consideration of others both for their similarities and their 
differences. 



Ieric 
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National Council of Teachers of English 

B. student Diversity 



NCTE 



background: At its 1974 aniiu^ l^^^^^^ IS^^n^'^lS^^^^ 
Spoken and written English. 

Wc are aware of the rich divcmty of American, culture that is e^•pr=ssed it the region^ 
ethnic and social dialects of American English. 



identity; 



ara™ the responsibihty of all teachers to P-^f JP^^I^;;" Jj^^^^ 
r^';rrSL-?« S^r^rteCdft^d ^^encan En^Ush; ana 

affrm strongly that teachers must have ,he experience and traimng that «11 enable thetr 
to understand and respect diversity of dialects. Be it further 

RESOLVED, that. .0 this end, the NOT -''%--''^"^^,Sls??lTeri'e^^^^^^^ in 
understand the nature of American English and come to respect all its dialects. 
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National council of Teachers of English NCTE 
B. student Diversity 



#fiS.3 I^GUAGE NEEDS TN A MULn- r^JT TirRAL SOCIEIY 

BACKGROUND: The National Coimril of TMchcr*; nf Hnglish ha<s Inng snught to provide 
appropriate leadership in programs of schooling for all of the children of all of the people. At 
present, the language needs of young people within this multi-cultural, multi-ethnic societ>' 
appear to be ceniral clemcnis in the most significant educational crisis since Qic founding of iltc 
common school. The presence of this crisis requires a drastic increase in our coUective and 
individual attention to particular needs of young people in ethnic and cultural minorities and to 
the improvement of our performance in meeting those needs. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the National Council of Teachers of English call upon all teachers of English 
language arts to recognize that they must do far more than they have done to meet the needs of 
young people in minority groups within this multi-cultural society; 

that the membership support the intention of the Executive Committee to commit a 
higher proportion of the resources of the Council to find new and imaginative solutions 
to the language needs of these yoimg people; 

that each member of the committees and commissions of the Council take immediate 
steps to reconsider the goals and priorities of the committee or commission, so as to 
devote greater enerey toward finding and unplementing solutions which will meet the 
needs of these young people; 

that each member of NOTE be exhorted to reflect on this ' responsibilities in the present 
crisis, to act within his competence to resolve that part of the crisis that is within his 
reach. 

•NOTE: This resolution was adopted prior to adoption of the NCli: position on sexist 
usages. 
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national Council of Taachars of Mathamatics 



NCTM 



B. Student Diversity 



11 



Mathamattca for Lanouaoa Mtnorfty Sludanta 



Evary atudant !a entitled to a mathamatica education providing preparation for a full 
range of careera having mathematieal prerequlaltes. Cultural baclcgrounda or 
difflcultlaG with the Engliah language muat not exclude any atudent from full 
participation In the achool'a mathematica program. TTioae language minority 
atudenta needing aaaiatance muat be given apeclal help to facilitate their learning 
of mathamatica. 

Therefore, the National Council of Teachera of Mathematica makea the following 
recommendationa: 



All atudenta, regardleee of their language or culturai background, muat 
have acceaa to the full range of mathematica couraea offered. Their 
patterns of enrollment and achievement ehouid not differ eubatantially 
from thoae of the total atudent population. 

When unuaual patterna do exist, educators have the reaponsibility to 
identify and remove achool-and daaaroom-baaed barriers by providing 
language-baaed aupport aervlcea to help the atudant overcome 
obataclea due to a lack of proficiency in English, the language of 
inatruction. Such services might include, but not necessarily be limited 
to, bilingual instruction, mathematica In programs for English as a 
second language, or tutorial assistance. 

The following activities, recommended for all students, are especially 
Important In providing the best possible mathematica education for 
language minority atudenta: 

The provision of academic counseling to support students and 
encourage them to take additional mathematics couraea 
The uee of a variety of teaching atrategiee 

The communication of the importance of mathematica and the nature of 
the mathematics program to both studenta and parenta 

In order to verify that barriers have been removed, educators should 
monitor snrollment and achievement data to determine whether language 
minority atudents have gained access to, and are succeeding In, 
mathemfitlcs courses. Such reviews should be conducted at the district, 
etste/provincial, and national level 
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March 19S7 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 



B. Student Diversity 



The Mathematiea Education o f Unriarrapfsented Qroups 

Tha National Council of Taaehtra of Mathtmatlca is committed to tha principle that 
females and other underrapreaented groups should be full particlpams In ail aspacta 
of mathematics education, both as students and as teachers. 

in recent years much concern has been expressed about underrepresented groups 
in mathematics education. These groupa are composed of studenu who do not take 
advanced mathematics courses and fail to enter mathematics-related vocations and 
careers In proportion to their representation in the population. The groups Include 
females, blacks, language-minority studento, and Nathre Americans. 

Often employment opportunities and paths to continuing education are closed to 
those in underrepresented groups because of powerful social influences that 
discoursge them from the study of mathematics beyond that required by school 
policy. Mathematics educators must mske sn individual and organizational 
commitment to eliminate any paychologlcal or Institutional barriers to the study of 
mathematics, innovative waye must be explored to convince both students end 
parents from underrepresented groups of the vital importance of mathematics 
courses in keeping both educational and career options open. 

Schools and districts whose enrollment In their most advanced mathematics classes 
does not reflect the overall demographic data for the school population should 
examine both their programs and their faculty for Influences that might be leading 
to mathematics avoidance. Teachera at all educational levels should have the 
expectation that atudente from all eegments of the population can be successful in 
mathematics. The teacher is in a key position to stimulate and encourage all 
students to continue the study of mathematics. 

Compreheneive programs of content and Individual support must be developed and 
adequately financed to promote and ensure the mathematical education of atudente 
from all the underrepresented groups. Therefore, the NCTM and all its members 
must continue to sddress the needs for increaaing the participation and achievement 
of the underrepresented groups In mathematics education. Both simple Justics and 
future economic productivity require that we do so without further delay. 



NCTM 
10 



April 1988 
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National Coimcll of Teachers of Mathematics 
B. Student Diversity 



NCTM 



Ail BtMdmntm 

Throughout thBBB standards the phrase all students is used often. By 
this phrase wa mean to sat cha mathematical educadon of every child as 
the goal for mathemBtics teaching at all levels. K-12. In April 1990, the 
NCUsA Board of Directors endorsed the following statement: 

As 8 professional organiTdtion and as individuals within that organi* 
zation, the Board of Directors sees the comprehensive mathemat- 
ics education of every child aa its most compelling goal. 

By "ever^ child" we mean specifically — 

♦ students who have been denied access in any way to educational 
opportunities es wall as those who have not 

♦ students who are African American. Hispanic. American Indian, 
and other minorities as well as those who are considered to be a 
part of tha majority; 

♦ Btudents who are female as well as those who are male; and 

♦ studanta who have not; been successful in school and in math- 
ematics as well as those v^o have been successful. 

tt la essential that schools and communttias accept the goal of math- 
ematical education for every child. However, this does not mean that 
every child will have the aame interests or capabilities in mathematics, 
tt does mean that we will have to examine our fundementai expectations 
about what children can learn and can do end that we will have to strive 
to creeta learning environments in which raised sxpectatione for children 
can be met. 
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National Education Associ 



NEA 



J. participation by American Indians/ 
1 y^ka Natives in \<E\ conferences and 
! leadership training programs 
' c. Coordination with American Indian/ 
I y^lu Native organizations and concerned 
agencies that promote the values, heritage, 
l^giiagc, culture, and history of the Amcri- 
Indian/ Alaska Narivc people 

f. Opponuniric* for higher education for 
all American Indian/ Aia*ka Native students 
through direa govcmmentaJ assistance in 
graduate and undergraduate programs 

g. American Indian/Alaska Native in- 
voh^meni in dcvebping multicultural 
learning centers at higher education institu- 
tions 

h. InvoWemeni of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives in lobbying efforts for federal 
programs 

i. Instruaion in treaty rights and tradi- 
tional hunting, fishing, and gathering prac- 
tices by American Indians/ Alaska Natives 

j. Control of Native lands by American 
Indians/ Alaska Natives 

k. The celebrarion of National American 
Indian/ Alaska Native Heritage Month. 

1. Retention and enforcement of legisla- 
tion that protects, serves, and maintains the 
mtcgrity of American Indian/Alaska Native 
families and their tribal cultures so that, if a 
child has to be removed from his or her 
home, placement should be determined by 
the child^s tribe. (76,91) 



TVc Association supp>orTs efforts 
provide for — 

a. The recruitment, training, and 
plovmeni of bilingtial teachers, counsc 
and other professional and support stai 
meet the needs of Hispanic students 

b. Federal and state programs cstab 
ing appropriate educauonal opporcun 
for Hispanic students 

c Federal and state grants and sch- 
ships for higher education that will fad I 
the recruitment, entry, and rctentioi 
Hispanics 

<L Celebration of National Hisp 
Heritage Month as a means of acknowl 
ing the contributions of Hispanics to 
history and development of the Ut 
States, its territories, and the Comn 
wealth of Pueno Rico 

e. Dissemination of information 
programs that include the values, hen 
language, culture, and history of Hispa 

f. Recognition of Hispanic educate 
role models 

g. Hiring and promotion of Hist 
educators in positions at all levels o* 
education profession. 

The responsibility for developing 
implementing progrmis for Hispanic 
drcr. should be realized by state and 
agencies, regardless of the avai labile 
federal funds. (72, 90) 



Student Diversity 



B*7. American IndUm/Alaska Native 
Education 

The National Education Association rec- 
ognizes that the complex and diverse needs 
of Amencan Indian/Alaska Native children 
require the direct involvement of parents. 
Native educators, tribal leaders, and other 
Native groups in developing programs that 
preserve the rich heritage of their cultures. 

The Association believes that adequate 
federal funding for American Indian/ Alaska 
Native education must be provided to effect 
necessary improvements. The Association 
supports the movement toward self-deter- 
mination by American Indians/ Alaska Na- 
tives — provided that such programs arc 
voluntary. Any termination of federal sup- 
port as either a direct or an indirect result of 
efforts to extend self-determination is op- 
posed. 

The Association supports programs that 
provide for — 

a. Legislation that assures the involve- 
ment and control of the education of 
American Indians/ Alaska Natives by their 
parents, communities, and educators 

b. Involvement of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives in teacher training programs 
dealing with cultural pluralism and Native 
values 

c Assistance to local and state associa- 
tions in meeting the educational needs of 
American Indian/ Alaska Native students 



B*€. Hispanic Education 

The National Education Associarion rec- 
ognizes that the complex and diverse needs 
of Hispa'-ic children require the direct 
involvement of Hispanic educators, parents, 
and community leaders in developing pro- 
grams that meet the cultural, language, and 
learning characteristics of these children. 



b-9. Asian and Pacific Islander 
Education 

The National Education Associatioi 
ognizcs that the complex and diverse 
of Asian and Pacific Island children t< 
the development of programs that pn 
the rich heritage of their cultures. It b<" 
that adequate federal funding mu 
provided for the — 

.1 Development of curriculum and in- 
^tnictKHial material 

li 1 )i^^cnimation of programs and infor- 

Itt JlKiM 

c i'rcscrwicc and continuing education 
<»f teachers 

J Ixiucjiion of Asian and Pacific Island 
jdult retugees. 

The National Lducation Association sup- 
ptuts the celebration of Asian/Pacific Heri- 
tage Month and encourages opportunities to 
preserve, promote, and perpetuate Asian 
and Pacific Uland heritage and culture. (79, 
90) 
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National Education Association 



Student Diversity 



B-10. Black American Educa'don 

The National Eaucation Association rcc- 
oen.zcs thai the complex diverse needs 
of Black An.erican children zi^xnrc the 
d.rcc. mvolvcment of Black American edu^ 
cacor., p^^rcnts. community leaders and 
c:,oup. t« as.ure the development of ade- 
Laic a..a csuai educational prog^ms. 

l-be Association supporxs efforts that 

^T't^lchTTtion of Black History Month 
a. a means of acknowledging the contribu- 
t.on of Black Americans to the history and 
development of these United States 

b. Recognition of Black educators as role 

"''^^'state and federal funding of scholar- 
ships to facilitate the entry of BUck students 
mto the teaching profewion 

d. l^assage of state and national legisla- 
non lo promote the preservation of Black 
heniaee andcuhure 

c Involvement of BUck educators in 
dcvelopmg educitional materials used in 
cla$.srooni instruction 

f. Proijrams that address the alarming 
hteh school dropout rate among BUck male 
Mudents and encourage continued educa- 

tion, thereby increasing their participation 
in the work force 

g. English proficiency programs m the 
regular instructional process for those Black 
siudenu experiencing difficulty with stan- 
dard English 

h. Dissemination of information and 
programs that include the values, heritage, 
language, culture, and history of the Black 
American 

i. Development of aihlefic programs that 
promote educational excellence, not juii 

athletic power 

j. Opposition to the rescgregation of the 
public schools through special classes 

k- Hiring and promotion of Black educa- 
tors in positions at all levels of the education 
profession. (81. 91) 
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National Education Association 



Student Diversity 



C-33. DIsciiminatory Academic 
Tracking 

TVic National £4ducation Auociation be- 
lieves that the use of discriminatory ac^' 
dcmic tracking ba^d on socioeconomic 
status, race, or sex must be eliminated in all 
public school senings. The Association 
urges Its afHhates to oppose these praaices. 
(88) 



NEA 

C-3S. Educational Programs for 
Umlted English Proficiency 
Students 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that limited English proficiency (LEP) 
students must have available to them pro- 
grams that address their unique needs and 
(hat are committed to providing equal 
opportunity to all students, regardless of 
their primary language. 

The Association urges that the programs 
for LEP students emphasize proficiency (the 
ability to speak, read, write, and reason in 
English) as a primary goal to enable these 
students to reach their full potential in an 
English-speaking society. At the same time, 
meaningful instruaion should be provided 
in all .^ther curriculum areas. 

The i\ssoaation urges that those students 
whose primary language is other than 
English be placed in bilingual education 
programs to receive instruction in their 
native language from qualified teachers until 
such time as English proficiency is achieved. 
If no bilinguai programs are available, these 
students should be taught in English-as-a- 
iccond-language (ESL) programs designed 
to meet their specific needs. Under no 
circumstances should students with limited 
English proficiency be enrolled in special 
education classes solely because of Linguistic 
differences. 

The Association believes bilingual educa- 
tion programs should be promoted and 
supported at the federal, state, and local 
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levels. Further, the Association a 
full funding of all instructional m 
resources, and programs for studer 
limited English proficiency, as wei 
training of education personnel i 
with these student;. The school di 
other appropriate agency should 
released time for the training of 
who instrua Lmired English pi 
students. 

Educators, through a bargaining • 
bilateral dccisiorunaking process^ r 
fully involved in the dcvelopmc 
implementation of piograms semi 
students, including the assignment < 
crs and the terms and conditions 
employment. Teachers should be * 
sated at the teacher's hourly rare of 
any additional time spent in trainir 
should also be reimbun»:d for the 
tuition, textbooks, and vravel inc 
such training. 

The Association value- biling 
multilingual competence ar d supp' 
grams that assist indivtduaU ,n actan 
maintaining proficiency in theit 
language before and after they 
profiaency in English. (81. 9C) 



National Education Association 



NEA 



B. Student Diversity 



C-69. Human and Civil Rights ot 
Children and Youth 

The National Education A^esociation be- 
lieves that the human and avil rights of 
children and youth must be protected. 

The Assoaation opposes the exploitation 
of children and youth under any drcum- 
stances. It condemns the use of children and 
youth by organizattom» governments, and 
dissident poUticai/military movemenu to 
advance thdr political objectives. It decries 
abuses of the rights of children and youth 
that may occur when governments suspend 
legal guarantees during times of political 
unrest and thereby subject young people to 
physical or mental abuae, violence, and 
unwarranted derenfion or inorecratiQn. 

The Association oppOMs die impress or 
acccptaiKe of minors into the service of the 
armed forces of any government or into the 
service of revolutionary forces under any 
arcumstances. 

The Association further believes chat 
childten and youth in detention centers 
must be provided educational prograjns that 



will enable them to become contributing 
members of society. Teachers m such 
centers must be prepared to provide instruc- 
tion in life skills and learning skilU. 

The Ajuodation condemns the practice of 
punishing children and youth in trouble by 
placing them in abusive environments and 
believes that alternatives to incarceration 
must be developed. The Association opposes 
the placement of children and youth who 
are not charged with any offense in facilities 
with those persons who arc charged with 
criminal oHenscs. There should be separate 
^icilitics for these detained mmon. 

The Association opposes the imposition 
of the death penalty or life imprisonment 
without patole on individuals whose of- 
fenses were committed prior to age \S. (88) 
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t-8. Civil Rights 

The National Education Association 
commined to the achievement of a total 
integrated society and caJli upon Americar 
to ebminate — by statute and prscticr- 
barriers of race, color, natioiul origir 
tchgion. gender, sexual orienution. age 
disabtliry, sue. marital sutus, and economi 
status that prevent some individuals, adu 
or juvenile, from exercising lighu enjoyc* 
by others, including libemes decreed i 
common law. the Constituuon. and statuif 
of the United Sutes. Ovil otdcr 
obedience to the law must be ensure- 
without abtidgment of human and civ 
rights. Individuals, aduh or juvenile, nut- 
be Assured a speedy and fair judicial procc> 
%wth free legal counKl fot those in need. 
be effective citizens, individuals must 
uaincd and aided in drvebping strategic 



Speech Communication Association 



SPA 



B. Student Diversity 



Moreover, communicating with others is no longer a matter of merely convey.|>o '"♦^^'^^tion to othere The 
flfovSrthe information economy has been matched by a similar growth in cultural diversity m the Uni ed States. 
Cn and minorities such as blacks and Hispan.cs as well as a host of other mmonties are increasmg^y e termg 
nrofessions in the Information Society. Communicating has become more complicated, for the same piece of 
mformahon can now mean extremely different ttiings to different groups of people. Success in mtormation 
professions now requires a sensitivity to cultural differences and to the diverse meanings which can be associated 
with any panicuiar word, nonvemai action, and symbol. 



Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages TESOL 
B. student Diversity 



TESOL advocates student divereity in the U.S. educational systan because 
iTrepresentc the language eduoation needs of students toin daif ^t 
iLSSc/racial, a«i caltuial badc^xjunds. . ^he^ 

SdS^bodir in a ^ven school, there i* a nra diverse student bo^ an 
rninv schcttls, enriSiing that schogl and the ccKinam.ty it eeryes. Due to 
the iiipa£3t of denographic changes in the U.S., i.e.^ntire refugee and 
ijmdgrant students than ever hefom, «*ool pcpalations are indeed more 
diverse. 

Uhe field of ESL in K-12 education offers frontline education {English 
laiMuage instruction a«i related servioes) to new arrivals. ^ Hcwever, ESL 
ednMctors also reach out to the wider education ocnctunity, i.e., 
content-baiearESL linkage with core subjects? the whole language novenent 
and writing ecxoss the curcifaiLuin; comunity-based progranmng and parental 
involverosnt. tlltuc, ESL and its professional organization inherently 
suDport a diverse student body. The Association does not have policy 
stetactents on student diversity, probably because everything TESOL does and 
stands for inplies advasacy of stident diversity. 

TESCJL establisbsd a task force on policy and standards on the education of 
language roincarity students in 1991. Enclosed is a policy statesnent fron 
this task force. 

lESCti's enphasis on linguistic diversity suggests nulticultural'— also 
nultiethnic, irultixaci£d---diversity. See the enclosed resolutions on the 
needs of refugee populations (1981) and nonstandard English (1981). The 
Association also passed a language rights resolution (1987): TESC3L 
supports neasures \*iich protect the ri^t of all individuals to preserve 
.and foster their linguistic and cultural origins. 
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Teachers of English 



to Speakers of Other Languages 



TESOL 



Student Diversity 



TESOL Statement 
on the Education of 



K-12 



Language Minority Students 
in the United States 



The population of cthnolinguisticaily diverse students in the primary and secondary^ 
schools of the United States has grown dramatically. So dramatically, in fact, that 
language minority students are for the first time the majority of students in many school 
districts. In order for the United States to take advantage of the great oaltural and 
linguistic diversity brought by our language minority students to tlie United States and its 
schools, we must first recognize this diversity as a natioiul resource. 

We must also recognize, however, that students come from a variety of backgrounds 
and circumstances. Some are immigrants, some arc refugees, while others arc native born 
Americans of different language heritages. These students enter US schools with a variety 
of educational experiences. Some have received extensive formal education in their 
home countries and are on grade level in all content areas and in reading their first 
language. Others have had their education delayed or interrupted and may be 
academically behind their peers in the U.S. and their countries of origin. 

To meet the needs of such students, TESOL supports programs which promote 
students* growth in English^language proficiency, enhance cognitive growth, facilitate 
academic achievement, and encourage cultural and social adjustment. Such programs 
include: 

• comprehensive English as a Second Language instruction for linguistically diverse 
students which prepares them to handle content area material in English. 

• instruction in the content areas which is academically challenging, but also is 
tailored to the hnguistic proficiency, educational background and academic needs 
of students. 

• opportunities for students to further develop and/or use their first language in 
order to promote academic and social development. 

• professional development opportunities for both ESOL 2nd other classroom 
teachers which prepare them to facilitate the language and academic growth of 
linguistically and culturally different children. 



October 1991 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 
Student Diversity 



TESOL 



XV, NEEDS OP REFUGEE POPULATIONS IN ENGLISH SPEAKING 

COUNTRIES 



the number of refugees from all parts of the world who 
have entered English-speaking countries has been on the 
increase during the past five years,. and 

this number will probably continue to grow over the 
next few years, and 

our experience clearly demonstrates the need of such 
refugees for appropriate language instruction, and 

TESOL is dedicated, among other activities, to the 
provision of high quality ESL teaching to various 
populations of speakers of other languages including 
such refugees, to the training of teachers in programs 
for such populations, and to the development and 
improvement of materials and other resources for such 
populations , 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that TESOL take special cognizance of 
the urgent linguistic, cultural and social needs of 
such refugee populations and that, as evidence of that 
special recognition, the President of TESOL create a 
special Ta»k Force, as soon after the passage of this 
resolution as feasible, for the purpose of 
supplementing the work of existing bodies in English- 
speaking countries in the coordination of information 
concerning: 

1. language learning program design, materials, and 
other resources for this special population; 

2. the design of teacher training programs for this 
population; 

3. the monitoring of governmental policies and 
funding for refugees; 

4. and the general raising of professional awareness 
of the problems of this unique population? and 



WHEREAS 

WHEREAS 
WHEREAS 
WHEREAS 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Executive Coiwnittee of TESOL make 
funds available for the work of this Task Force. 



Detroit, Michigan USA 
March 1981 
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Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages 



TESOL 



B. Student Diversity 



XVI « NONSTANDARD ENGLISH 



WHEREAS speakers of nonstandard English should have the 

opportunity to learn standard English and teachers 
should be aware of the influence of nonstandard English 
on the acquisition of standard English, and 

WHEREAS TESOL is a major organisation which exerts influence on 
English language education throughout the educational 
conununity , 



BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that TESOL will make every effort to 
support the appropriate training of teachers of 
speakers of nonstandard dialects by disseminating 
information through its established vehicles. 



Detroit, Michigan USA 
March 1981 
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National Science Teachers Association 
B. Student Diversity 



KSTX 



An NSTA Position Statement 



Mtilticultural Science Education 



Our global society consists 
or people £rom mar>y diverse 
cuhurd backgrounds. As 
members of the National 
Science Teachers Association, 
we appreciate the strength and 
beauty of cultural pliiridism. 
We are aware that om welfare 
Is ultimately dependent upon 
the productivity and genera! 
welfare of all people. Mar^y 
InsUCu^Jons and organizaUoru 
In our global. mulUcultural 
society play major roles In 
establishing environments in 
which unity in diversity 
flounshes, 

NSTA must work with other 
professional organizations. 
Insututlons. and afcndea to 
seek the resources required to 
ensure effective s^ence 
teadUng for culturally diverse 
learners If our nauon is to 
achieve a position of interna- 



Uonal leadership in science 
education: 

• Sdentlflc literacy moist be a 
major goal of science 
education worldwide and 
for all children; 

• We must believe all children 
can leam and be successful 
in science; further, the 
resources of naUons must 
be comct^tted to this end: 

• Nations must cultivate and 
harvest the minds of all 
children: 

• Schools must provide 
iclence education programa 
that nurture all children 
academically, physically. 
ai»l in development of a 
posmve self-concept: 

• Culturally diverse children 
muit have access to quality 
science educaflon experi- 
ences that enhance success 
and provide the knowledge 



and opportunlUcs required 
for thcLj to become 
successful participants in 
our democraUc society: 

• Curricular content and 
instructional stratepes 
selected for use with 
culturally diverse children 
must reflect, as well as 
incorpoi ate, this diversity; 

• Science teachers must be 
knowledgeable about 
children's learning styles 
and instrucaonal prefer- 
ences, which may be 
culturally related: 

• Sdence teachers have the 
responsibility to expose 
culturally diverse children 
to career opporttonlUes in 
adence. technology, and 
engineering. 

—Adopted by the 
NSTA Board. qfDi/mctors 
inJidy. 1991 
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American Association for the Advancement of Science 



AAAS 



C. Organizational Diversity 



FOUAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE SCIENCES 
AND ENGINEERING 

The American Associalion for the Advancement of Science is fonnally committed to 
' principle of equal opportunity for all persons, wiihout regard to irrelevant 
^sidcrations of sex. race, creed, color, handicap. naUonal origin, or age. It pracuccs 
this principle in the selection and promotion of its employees and by opening its 
membership to all who are iniercslcd; by encouraging its nominaUng commiuces to 
nominate women, minority, and handicapped scicnusts and engineers for elccuve 
posiuons; and by attempting to increase the participauon of women, mmonly. and 
handicapped scicnusts and engineersf in all of its activities. 

The Board of Directors recognizes that complex social, economic, and poliucal 
forces have combined in the past to discourse women, minority, and handicapped 
Dcrsons from entering the sciences and engineering, and to deny those who do enter, 
coual access to positions of respea and authority. It is the Board's convicuon that if 
Sch professional association would take all measures within its power to counteract 
these historic forces, the cause of truly equal opportunity for everyone in the scientific 
and engineering professions would be significanUy advanced. The Board urges the 
afTibaicd organizations to join with the Association in this endeavor . 

Ado;7redfe)'»h«B«irdo/Z)ir«wrj.AAAS,/an««iry;974;rcvi«d750cfob«rJ977 

Our organization is in the process of developing policies Bt this time. 
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EDITORIAL POLICY, SCIENCE MAGAZINE 
Tly.BoardofDittcto«UcommitiedtomaintainingSciefl«i$lhcfoitmo$^ 
SSte tte^In«mcntof Kience,m jounul most^in .11 "fP^cu-conunue W 
STunicatewiihandforUicKienarKJW^^ 

SSiS^pcofasional respoosibilUy. It is the Bond's "tj^n^bihty to select 
SLeSS to c*Sn assurance Jroni tim^ 

"^"^mElLlt^cSJS^.aspublisherandchicfope™^ 

win exttcia genenl management responsibility and. in close cooperation with the 
Mt^' ^ShcningSlUnprovement of Science as a pnmary «:u vity 

°^ "lll^ia.oobehilf of iheBo«tl,and in accordance 

the r«inca U resDOOsiWe for the conuait and professional quality of Science, and wiU 

S^^tfTiS^Sm^y.andprtacntaiionofma^ 

•nd will .tceivt . comprehensive repoa fium Ihe 
Editof, l«;ludinj Ihc views of the Editorial Boanl 

AdopiedbylheBoardcfDkeclort,AAA5.4Aprai97S.Endorsedbyth^Coimc^^^ 
AAAS.2t February 1976 
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American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 



Organizational Diversity 



8. AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

«rid dcpartm^nti of eduMOon; and •■"'•cko. 

VKWa,, AACTE rtaAirau iti wppon for affirmative KtkW 
mnuutc to pn.vuic for the inclwion of underreptoented rS nnd 

body. ftwJtv. and adm.nmntivf po^ittom in SCDti. with the «»1 
of ^.^ng the cultur.1 dtvmity «nd c«al,urlan principl« of th? 

Be it nywilved th«. 

r.!!"' A«oc«f<^- of Collecej for Teacher Education will 

continue w provide , n.tux«l fonim for SCDEi in ,hc ^ 



10. AACTE'S PROGRA^.lS 

10a* fhe Amcfican Aiiocuiioo of Collega for Tciichcr 

Education belie vea in bcoMi 'bated tnvolvment o( insticucioruil 
reprcjentativcA in the iu:tivitica o( the Ai«ociatiiKi. 

Be U resolved than 

Mcn*henhip on committees, taik (orctt, comtniuiom and the 
Board of Duccton include repreienatives who arc wtKncn« 
niifxintics, tiful iidividuftU from »U imtitutkinikl typet and areas of 
the United Sutes. (I99iy 
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American Association of School Librarians 



AASL 



C. Organizational Diversity 



ERIC 



St. MINORITY CONCERNS 

The American Ubmy Association pro- 
HKKes equal access to information for all per- 
sons and recofnizes the ur|em need to re- 
spend CO ihe increasing racial and ethnic 
diversity among Americans. African-Ameri- 
cans. Hispanic Americans. Asian Americans. 
Native Americans, and other minorities have 
critical and increasing needs for information 
and library access. They are affected by a com- gg 
bination of limiuiions inckjding illiteracy, 
language barriers, economic distress, cultural 
isolation, and discrimination in educaiion. em- 
ployment, and housing. Therefore, the role 
pUyed by libraries to enable minorities to par- 
ticipate fully in a democratic society is cnicial. 
Libraries must utilize multivariaie resources 
and strategies to empower minority people. 
Concrete programs of recniitmem. training, 
development, and upward mobility are needed 
in order to increase and retain minority per- 
sonnel within tibrarianship. Within the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the coordinating 
mechanisms for programs and activities deal- 
ing with minorities in various ALA divisions, 
offices, and units should be strengthened, and 
support for minority lia«son activities should 
be enhanced. 
59.1 Policy Objectives 

The American Library AssocUtion shall im- 
plement these objealves by: 

1) Promoting the removal of all barriers to li- 
brary and information services, particularly 
fee charges and language barriers. 

2) Promoting the publication, production, and 
purchase of print and nonprint materials 
that present positive role models of cultural 
minorities. 

3) Promoting full funding for existing legisla- 
live programs In support of minority educa- 
tion and training, and to explore alternative 
funding tourcca for achoUnhipt. fellow- 
ahips, and assistantshlpt lo encourage mi- J 
nority ncniHment into librarianshlp. 

4) Promoting training opportunities for librar- 
ians, inchjding minorities, in order to teach 
e ffective techniques for generating iripaniie 
public binding for upgrading library senrices 
to minorities. 

5) Promoting the incorporation of minority 
programs and services into the regular li- 
brary budgeu in all types of libraries, rather 
than the tendency lo support ihet- actlvUles 
solely from •'soft monies" such as private 
granu or federal monies, 

6) Promoting equity in funding adequate U- 
brary services for minority populaUons. in 
terms of professional and nonprofeuional 
personnel materials, resources. facUities. 
and equlpmen*. 

7) Promoting supplemental support for library 
resources on ciiltural minorities by urging lo- 
cal. state, and federal government, and the 
private sector, to prxMde adequate fiindrng. 

8) Promoting increased public awarenea of 
the importance of library resources and Kr* 
vices in aU segmenu of society . especially in 
minority communkitt. 



9) Promoilngthe determination of output n>ea- 
sures through the encouragemeiu of com- 
munity needs assessments, giving special 
emphasis to assessing the needs of cultural 
minorities. 

10) Promoting Inaeased staff development op- 
portunities and upward mobility for minority 
librarians. 

(&re 1.3 A and **Curreni Reference File": 
Equity at Issue (1 985-86 CD •30] adopted 
by CouncU June 1986.) 
.2 Combating Prejudice. Stereotyping, and 
Discrimination 

The American Library Association acUvely 
commiu iu prestige and resources to a coor- 
dinated action program that will combat 
prejudice, stereotyping, and discrimination 
agiinst individuals and groups in the library 
prvfeuion and in library service because of 
race. sex. creed, color, or national origin. 

Nothing in the Resolution on Prejudice. 
Stereotyping, and Discrimination authorizes 
censoring, expurgation* or labeling of mate* 
rials. Actions and programs to raise the aware- 
ness of library users to any problem or condi- 
tion would not be in conflia with the tt^ary 
BtU of Righu when they are free of any ele- 
ment of advocacy . Both documents respect the 
righuofall who use libraries todo so freely and 
without being subjected to any pressures from 
any sources within the irtttitution. 
(Sff "Current Reference File" for full Ktsa. 
luiion on Prejudice. Stereotyping, and Db* 
crimination, a revision of the Resolution on 
Racism ar>d Sexism Awareriesa.) 
59.3 Coals for Indian Ubraxy and 
Information Services 

The American Library Association and the 
National Indian Education Association suppon 
guidelines designed to meet the informational 
needs and to purvey and promote the rich cul- 
tural heritage of American Indians. 

1) All library and information services must 
U>ow sensitivity to cultural and social com- 
ponenu existent in individual Indian 
munities. 

2) Indian reprcseruation through appolni- 
iTKnt to load boards arid creation of local 
advisory committees coooeming service to 
and about American Indians aro essential 
for healthy, viable pn>frams. 

3) Materials which meet Infonnatlonal and 
educational needs and which present a U- 
cultural view of history and culttirc mm be 
provided in appropriate formau. c^jallty. 
and quantity to meet curroni and tutun 
needs. 

4) Library programs, outreach and delivery 
fyatemsnrtust be created which will insure 
rapid access to information In a manner 
compatible with the community's cultml 
mUmj. 

5) American Indian personnel trained for po- 
sitions of responsibility are essenUal to the 
succeu of any program. 

6) Conilnulngftjndingsouroes for library and 
Infonnaiion services roust be developed. 
(Set ''Current Reference File" for MI 

adopted text.) 
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. 59.4 Library Education to Meet the 

Needs of Spanish*Speaking People 

The American Ubraiy Association will take 
steps through its Committee on Accrediution 
to encourage graduate library schooU seeking 
accreditauon or reaccreditation to assure that 
course content reHecu the cultural heritage 
and needs of the Spanish-speaking people of 
the United States and will encourage suck 
schooU to irKhide bilingual/bicultural persons 
on their fsctilties. 
59.5 Ethnic ar^d Cultural Minorities in Sute. 
Municipal, ar^ County Agencies 

The American Library Association urges 
and supporu the recruiting, hiring, and pro- 
motion of ethnic and cultural minoritiei 
within the state, municipal, and county library 
structure, especially In the a^'eas of adminis- 
tration and consultation. 
(See "Current Reference FUe": 1989-90 

CD«98. See also 53.1.11. 54.3. 54.31. 

56.2.) 



From ALA Policy Manual 



American Alliance for Theatre and Education 



AATE 



POLICIES ON MULTICULTURAUDIVERSITY AFFECTING STAFFING. 
ORGANIZATIONAL . STRUCTUHAL, AND/OR MEMBeRSMIP ISSUES 

The American Alliance tor Theatre and Education believes that the finest possible 
education in tne arts shouW be avallaWe to aU etudems and that every student 
should have an equal opponuniiy lo study Uie arts. AATE believes that the 
quality and quantity of ans Instmction received by a student should rwt be a resutl 
of geographic locatton, racial or ethnic status, urban/suburbanrtural status, socio- 
econonilc status, or parental or community wealth. 

AATE believes that, consistent with their ablKlies, handicapped students should 
have tne opportunity to partldpaie in the arts on the same basis as other 
students. 
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Alliance for Education in Global & International Studies AEGIS 



C. Organizational Diversity 

INDICATE YOVR ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS WHEN REVIEWING AN 
APPLICATION FOR FULL MEMBERSHIP: 

YES. M 



4. Does this organization discriminate base upon factors of 
race, gender, age, or sexual orientation? Comments 



5. Does this organizetion dcscriniinate based upon factors of 
race, gender, age, or sexual orientation? Comments 



ANSWER WHEN REVIEVWNG APPLICATIONS FOR FULL OR ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERSHIP: Place your number rating on the line and circle it. Be sure to write 
the number; do not merely place an Y'. 



2. Materials demonstrate willingness to offer miiillple perspectives on issues of 
opinion or controversy. 



i 



1 10 



No Willingness Some WlJIingness Exceptional 

Willingness 

4, In 50 doing, nmtcrlals demonstrate a scnsltivlt>- to cultural uniqueness nnd 
cultural diversity. ^ ^ 

No sen^'llvity Some Sensitivity Exceptional 

Sensitivity 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 



A8CD 



C. Organizational Diversity 

E. Equal Rights 

ASCD should encourage the eliminaiion of bias and role identification based 
on sex, and work for the rejection of de faao discrimination in the hiring and 
advancement of women. 

As a firm supporter of equal rights (1972, 1978, 1980, 1983), ASCD is an 
opponent of sex discrimination and other forms of sexism. 

ASCD members should become acquainted with the positions taken on the 
equal rights issue by legislators in their states or ppDvinces and take such 
fX>sitions into account when voting in subsequent elections. ASCD also urges 
the U.S. Congress to renew past support for an equal rights amendment and 
urges supporters of equal rights to develop further approaches to achieve their 
goal (1983). 

B. Affirmative Action 

School administrators and boards of education should adopt policies of 
employment and assignment of certified personnel on the basis of their 
professional qualifications and personal kitness for the job without regard to 
race, religion, or national origin (1962). 

In time of economic stress, employment gains made through educational 
affirmative action programs may be lost. ASCD should support affirmative 
aaion and parity among employees and lend its influence and financial 
support to achieve this end when necessary. Affirmative action should bo the 
policy of each school entity, regardless of the method used to bal-.nce the 
budget (1978). 



Developing Leadership: A Synthesis of ASCD Resolutions tiirough 1990 



y 

K. Native American and Hispanic Concerns 

ASCD has moved in the direction of cultural pluralism through (1) 
encouraging increased participation in ASGD program planning and 
membership on the suff by Native Americans and Hispanic Americans, (2) 
providing educational programs on cultural pluralism, and (3) endorsing 
educational legislation pertaining to ihese two groups. 

ASCD supports: full funding of the Indian Education Act (1975); voluntary 
self-dclennination by Native Americans; Native American control of schools 
attended solely by Native American children; and tuition waivers for Native 
American students in U.S. stale universities. -i o r 

loo 



Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
C. Organizational Diversity 



A8CD 



H. Integration ^ 

ASCD believes integrated schools to be the best proposition for fostering 
participation in pluralistic societies. Educators have a moral responsibility to 
provide affirmative leadership. ASCD supports instruction of educators in 
matters that will equip them for such leadership, including the issues of 
integration, the backgrounds of students from various ethnic groups, and 
options based on different philosophical positions. 

ASCD supports desegregation, including expansion of busing programs 
(1976), if necessary, and integration, and opposes legal aaion designed to 
reduce the options available for dealing with problems of desegregation. 
Isolation by race and socioeconomic status is harmful to both majority and 
minority group members (1972). 

ASCD encourages options that support integration (1976) and desegregation 
and commends the courageous leadership demonstrated by some educators 
and political leaders in moving toward this goal. Though the improvement of 
racial and ethnic relationships in American schools remains an urgent matter, 
many reports on education's problems say little or nothing about new 
imperatives regarding desegregation and integration. Therefore, ASCD calls on 
the U.S. Department of Education to commission a study to: 

1. Report on the degree to which the Broum v. Board of Education 
decision has been carried out. 



2. Reinstate the unfinished agenda regarding this issue. 

3. Investigate the relationship of this issue to the present condition in 
American schools. 

4 Relate the findings to the future of American education (1984). 




Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development ASCD 
C. Organizational Diversity 



ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION 6 CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PLAN 



JUNE 1991 - MAY 1992 



SECTION l: 
SECTION 2: 
SECTION 3: 
SECTION 4: 
SECTION 5: 
SECTION 6: 
SECTION 7: 
SECTION 8: 
SECTION 9: 

SECTION 10: 
SECTION 11: 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Introduction 
Statement of Policy 
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Sex Discrimination Guidelines 
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Discrimination 
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c. 



Association of Teacher Educators 
Organizational Diversity 



ATE 



L ATE has consiatently gupported affirmative action, multicultural 
education, and the rights and rcapon«ibilitie« of xmder-repreaent^d 
groupa. The Delegate Aaaembly ha« poaaed naolutiona to thia 
effect on numcroua oocaaiona. The Commiaaion on the Education 
of Teachera into the 21at Century, in ita report endoraed hy the 
Board of Directors and the Delegate Aaaembly in 1991, reflected 
the AeBociation'a continuing poaition on diveraity. 



% ATE reaffirma ita position that diveraity in education i« important 
in a democracy, and that prospective teachera and university 
faculty represent that diversity. 

3. ATE haa taken a position that affirmative action is not a quota 
system, but an opportunity to optimize the resources needed in 
American education. 



ATE resolves to demonstrate its commitment to diversity in its 
govemance by enauring that existing structures and those newly 
created represent that diveraity. 



The ATE Board of Directors will develop strategies for attracting 
minorities into teacher education and for facilitating the 
lecruitroent and placement of faculty and students to represent 
that diversity. 
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Education Commission of the States 
C. Organizational Diversity 



ECS 




ises to Keep 



ION AGENDA' EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 



Model organizationally the 
value of diversity and infuse its 
value m all aspects of ECS 
operations. 



1S9 



Educational Theatre Association ETA 
C. organizational Diversity 



membership and in the field of theatre education. 

- Attract, develop and utilize leadership from different cultural, ethnic and 
racial groups at all levels of ETA. 



'eric 



ISO 



Joint Council for Economic Education 



JCEE 



C. Organizational Diversity 



POLICY STMEMEOT ON THE PIOnnON OF PLURALISM AND DIVERSrW 
Mopfced by JCEE Board of Trustees, June 1991 



The Joint Council on Eooranic Education neftds to ensure that its 
Trustees and staff have a shared belief in it3 inission and essential 
values and sufficient camitment to give the tinie and resources 
needed. 

However, also n\indful of an overall mission to better ;^Tnerican 
society f the Joint Council on Eooikituc Education affinns its ccxnTdt- 
iT^t to reflecting that society's diversity in its Board of Trustees, 
staff, and prograrns. 
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National Council of Social Studies 



c. Organizational Diversity 



M ombcrphip 

N^Lluual Council for the Social studies will promote the full and active 
par ti c'j P*"' t ) nn jn the i?ocinl prndie?; prnfc»;;f;inn of mon nn.i women frorr. : 
levolc ot education* «n I J ethnic Rvoup^ ► 3^*^^ ^-^J ftcofir^^phlc orcne, m han, 
rural* and euburban. In ol^ policies and activities, every cfr'ort win 
be made t d achieve this if.t^Si'i - 



Staffing 

The policy of equal einploymenc opportunity governs all personnel policieb 
and practice© without r«ni»rd to rac<i, religion, nfJtionaJ origin, ecx., 
luai .Lai status, sexual orientation, political beliefs, af,e, or physiccnJ 
handicap. Kccrul tment , .idvertlRjng or soil citation for employTnent o£ any 
pertton shall be in keeping with the Council's equal employment opportunity 
and arfinuailve action policy. Similarly, the hirinf., placing, retention, 
grading, or transfer of any person shall be determined on tlie bt<ali^ of 
JnclividuaJ pic-Tjt and quaii ticatlon>;. 
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National Council of Teachers of English 



MCTE 



Oraanizational Diversity 



HU^4AN RIGHTS - MINORITY ISSUES 

More than 30 years ago, NCTE look an early stand on human rights by decUimig to jacci in aiiv 
city discriminating against Black teachers attending our meetings. From that legacj' and the 
tempest of the 60's NCTE has been consistently opposed to discrimination against minorities 
and women. NCTE has declared that it will not countenance affiliate organizations which are 
not open to all members of the profession without regard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin. It has called on teachers and the Councfl itself to be diligent in meeting the needs of 
young people of minority groups and, among other things, to prepare or urge others to create 
curricula reflecting the ethnic and cultural plurality in American society. The Council has also 
called for inclusion of test items reqwring knowledge of Black Literature among teachers and 
students; and in a major policy statement, the Board of Directors asked advertisers in our 
journals, in effect, not to submit ads for American literature and world literature texts which did 
not include non-white and non- Western writers. Publishers have also been urged to increase 
production of teaching materials which accurately reflect our cultural diversity. 

The rights of women have figured in resolutions on sex-role stereotyping and sexist language in 
reading materials and in classroom practices. The Board of Directors called for the Cotincil to 
demonstrate in its publications that nonsexi.st language can convey meaning wiUiout sacrificing 
style or grace. The Council has urged ratification of the Equal Rights Amendment and has 
created special groups to prepare cxcmplaty cuuicula to help leachcis and smdciits deal . 
effeaively with sexism as well as racism, 

GENERAL POLICY 

Tt i? the policj' of the National CotmcU of Teachers of English to assure equal oppormnitv' for 
all present and prospective employees regardless of race, creed, color, sex, age, national origin 
or handicap. These policies and plans extend to all areas of employment including recruiting, 
selection and hiring, promotions or fringe benefits. 

#85.5 AFFIR MATIVE A CTION AND EQ TTAT. OPPORTITNm' 

BACKGROUND: This resolution eq)resses the beUef of NCTE members that the health of ihc 
United States ns a nation depends ou iuiuring that all of its citizens have access to quality 
education and the opportunity to pursue it. Proposers voiced concern that effons to ignore or 
weaken programs for ensuring affirmative action and equal opportunity threaten the ability of 
schools to serve students and support teachers from diverse backgrounds. Hie text of the 
resolution follows. 

RESOLVED, Hiat the National Council of Teachers of English reaffirm its commitment to 
affirmative action and equal oppormnity in education and in its own affairs; and 

that NCTE charge its Task Force on Minority Participation in NCTE to fonnulate 
recommendations on how the Council can become more effective in supporting those 
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»H».S TMK KESHUNSIBilJTY OF KN IiUSH lljlACHKKS IfV A IvnrLTrUNgUAL, 
MtTLTlCU T.TIJRAL SOCIETY 

BACKGROUND: The teacher of English language arts plays a key role in the integration of 
linguistically and culturally diverse learners in the school and the coinniunit\'. That role xs 
becoming marc complex as increasing numbers of students form a variety of cultures enter the 
general school populatloa. 

In recent years, educators have leamed a great deal, through research and practice, about 
language learning and language differences. Much more, however, needs to be done in 
applying this knowledge in the regular classroom. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, Thai the National CouncQ of Teachers of E n g l i sh and its members affirm that 
responsibility of the T^ngiuh teacher profession to develop the English language skills of jdl our 
students, induding the Unguisticallj' different, whether bilingual, bi-dialectal, or non-English 
speaking; 

that NCTE and its members seek ways to make our commitmeni knou-n to the United 
States Dcparuucm uf Education, the state dcparuncuis of cducauoii, booid of education, 
school administrators, teachers, parents, and the general public; 

that NCTE and its members work \vi\h the foregoing groups and oQicr professional 
associations to help school systems and classroom teachers develop appropriate resource 
matcriala, leaching techmques, curricula, and in-service training programs; 

that NCTE and its members promote and disseminate inaierials and offer guidance 
Through NCTE journals and other pubhcations, through conventions and conferences, 
and by other appropriate means; and 

that NCTE and its members urge the passage of legislation that wll support the efforts 
of language arts teachers to develop the English language skills of students who arc 
linguistically divcnc. 

#72.l> PREPARING TEAHHERS WITH KNOWLED r.F. OF THE r.TTERATUREi3E 
MINORITIES 

BACKGROUND: Activities of recent ycors have indicated growing ttwnrcncsa among Engliah 
teachers that a study of American literamre must include the hteraturc of racial and ethmc 
minorities of America. Teachers have revised courses to reflect this belief; the National _ 
Cotmdl of Teachers of Enghsh itself has adopted a pohcy refusmg to advertise as "American 
'iterature any anthology which does not include the literamre of American minorities. Even 
greater emphasis can be given tn this coMcrm by having it reflcetcd on nationally used 
standardized tests of literature. Be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the NCTE express to the major testing services its continuing belief that 
questions about American literature should require the examinees to demonstrate knowledge oi 
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#72.2 ESTABLISHING A MINORiTY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

BACKGROUND: At its business mectias in 1971. the NCTE approved a seme-of-the-house 
motion that the NCTE establish a Minority Affairs Advisory Committee, which might assume 
responsibilities for promoting and fostering greater minority group participation in the NCTE. 
suggesting programs on minority group affairs related to the teaching of English, etc. Bt- ii 
therefore 



RESOLVED, That the NCTE Executive Committee, in consultation with the Task Force on 
Racism and Bias in the Teaching of English and in consultation with the proposers of the 1971 
sense-of-the*house motion #3» immediately comider implementation of the 1971 house motion 
to appoint a Minority Affairs Advisory Committee. 



HOAKU OK DiKECTlTlRS, 1964 



RESOLVED, Thai the National Council of Teachers of English, affirming its belief in the 
dignity of every man, declare its membership and the membership of all its affiliates open to al. 
members of the profession without regard to race, color, aeed, or national origin; that those 
cLQHIaic^ lu conn let with this pulley lake iiumcUIuie sicps leading to compliance, that the 
National Coimdl provide assistance where requested; and that those affiliates which have not 
complied with this pohcy before the national convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in November 1966 shall lose their affiliate stams. 

#76.1 AWARENESS OK RACISM AND SEXISM v ^ 

BACKGROUND: In this Bicentennial year, it seem.*; especially appropriate for NCTE to take 
conscious steps to eliminate racism and sexism in America's schools. NCTE has already made 
clear its opposition to the perpemation of cither racism or sexism by establishing a Task Force 
on Racism aud Dia^, a Couuiiillct; on the Image of Women, and by butb vihci aciiviiici a^ 
preparing guidelines for the development of multi-ethnic materials, organizing workshops and 
printing special publications, and developing and publishing guidelines for rpn-sexist language 
for its own publications. Even so, in spite of what has been done and whf\t is being attempted, 
this is precisely the moment to do more. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, Thai NCTE mount an accelerated tlirec year action program to increase the level 
of a\vareness of present and future NCTE merabcrs-and thereby of their students--to 
manifestations of and damages from, racism and sexism; and to this end be it further 

RESOLVED. That the NCTE Executive Committee charfie appropriate Council groups with the 
responsibility for developing excmplai^' curricula for pre-service and in-service cducatif -n ot 
teachers. Hiese curricula will emphasize the development of abilities neccssaty to help teacners 
and their students to deal etfecuvely uatJi racism and sexism. Be it further 

RESOLVED, That NCTE produce the.se exemplary nirrimla in either printer! or audio visua' 
form, and TnaV^. them available for school use. 
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D*7.Ttech«r Pmpawtlon Pro 
n^cnittimnt 

The Nauonil Eduaiion A«oa«» 
pom a %txong pro^ of teacher 
mem with tpeciml emphuU on ^« 
of unaen«prc*cnua €mxi6x6m^ Pre 
propmros aiwi rccruiimeni cfioro si 
acvtlopcd at high ichooU ana com 
junior colkgo in conjunction wnh 
tiom of higher oducauon 
p«p«ation propanu. Th«e effon 

iiu lmlc the acfivc pamcipafion of pncndng 
pir K ihroupl^ l2ieachcR. 

I lie Association believes that federaJlyl 
finantcJ loan and grant programs should be 
cuAhiuhcd to encourage undergraduate stu- 
tlctw^ TO become professional educators. 
rr«>grestivc forgiveness of the ban should be 
bajteJ upon the number of ycais of profes* 
stonal service. 

'I"He Association funher believes in the 
encouragement and development of grants 
from both public and private sectors for 
siuclcnix planning to punue a career in 
education. 

*l*hc Association encourage* its state afflli- 
jir^ to work toward the developmcni of 
sinuUr programs. (90.91) 



D-9. T^chtr Pf»p«r»tlon Progr»in«: 
Content and Evmluatlon 

The National Education Anodation be- 
lieves that a sound teacher preparation 
program must be equitably funded and 
must— 

a. InvoKre praaicing, licensed preschool 
through adult education leachets in the 
dcsip\, implementation, evaluation* and 
systematic change of the program 

b. Involve students pttparing to teach in 
the evaluation and improvement of the 
standards of the program 

c Involve teacher educators who are 
licensed aiwi experienced in their instruc- 
tional areas and demonstrate practical 
knowledge of schools and classroom teach- 
ing 

d. Include a policy of ifFirmanve recruit- 
ment 

e. Include tests, reports, student teach- 
ing, and other measures of performance 
designed to assess progress in acqumng the 
knowledge and skills necessary for effective 
teaching 

f. Indude required courses in the liberal 
arts, sub^ or grade-level jpeci^dity, read- 
ing, leaearch and information skills, meih- 
odok>gies pertinent to the instruaion of the 
limited English proficiency student, and 
profettional studies that include learning 
theoriea, cufricuUim design, and teaching 
techniques 

g. Indude instructional content and ex- 
perience that addre» our multicultural, 
multiethnic divenity, recopiiie the contri- 
butions of ethnics and other minorities, and 
provide techmques for teaching culnirally 
drveise students 



h. Include instructional content and cx 
pertencE in student assessment, classroon 
Kianagement, discipline, group processes 
,hared dedsionmaking, strategic pUnnmg 
ihe dynamics of intcrgroup communio 
lions, human grovrth and development, th 
changing role of the family, excepuon- 
l^ehavion, and human relations 

i. indude a variety of field experience 
throughout the preparation program culm 
natmg m a pracricum I 

j. Indude instructional content m tr 
areas of job contracts, saUry schedule 
benefit programs, and working conditions 
feu Indude practical instruction and exp< 
nencc in the processes, strategies, realitie 
responsibilities, and challenges of colleaiv 
ihared decisionmaking and strategic plai 
ning. (70.91) 
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F-23. CMI Rights— Employment 
Protactlon 

The Nacional Education As&ocution, rec- 
ognizing the continuing erosion of civil 
rights, rcaiHrms its commitment to protect 
the rights of ail Assoaation members and 
others. The Associanon urges all levels of 
government to monitor and enforce fair 
employment practice laws. The Association 
and its affiliates^ working with federal, state, 
and local ofiBoals and agencies, shall work to 
promote enactment of and compliance with 
such laws and seek to include these righit in 
contractual agreements. (91) 



L PROMOTE AND PROTECT 
HUMAN AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

M. Human Relations Sn the School 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that improved human relations i^ 
essential to the school environment. To 
improve human relations in schools, the 
Association calls for — 

a- School recruitment policies that will 
ctuure culturally diverse school employees. 

b. Appropriate classroom and other stu- 
dent-related activities. 

c Further development of continuing 
education programs to educate school and 
community personnel. 

d. Reduction of the ratio of students 
licensed staff. This reduaion should be to 
the level teachers determine to be essen^^ 
to improved kaming. 

e. Development of ways to tmpt^^ 
coram umiy*police and student-police rcU' 
tioris through the }Q)ni effons of school* 



community, and law eriforcement agencies. 

f. Joint discussioru lo promote under* 
standing of human tsxd civil rightt and 
rcsponsibiiicies in all segmenu of society. 

g. Studcnt-rclaied activities chat are re- 
sporuive to the cultur^ diversity and liistori- 
cal backgrounds of our society. (72. 88) 

i»Z Integration In the Public Schools 

The National Eduostion Association be- 
lieves that it is imperative that full integr;^- 
tion of the nation's schools be effected. 

The Association recognizes that accepta- 
ble integration plaru will include affirmative 
action programs and a variety of devices^ 
iuch as geographic realignment, p%inng of 
schooU, glade pairing, and satellite and 
msgrtct schooU. Some arrangements may 
require busing of students in order to 
comply with esubSished guidelines adhermg 
to the lener and spirit of the law. 

Tht As-sociation ui^ges its affiliates to 
encourage ndnooi boards to study and 
consider vcriously the negative impact on 
mmonry students when schools located in 
msnonty neighborhoods arc targeted for 
closing. 

The Association will xuist its aifdiates to 
*wure that (education employees, parents, 
«xl sradcnts axe invoh/ed in the develop- 
ment of plaru designed so achieve Integra* 
^»on. h urges st^ite a^id federal agencies to 
provide funds necessary to implement inte- 
gration programs, including funds for stu- 
dent traruportaaoru The Assocsauon also 
**ffes participation in citixcn advisoty com- 
JKincc* — consisting of members d.uignated 
t>y the local education association, parents, 
^nd representatives of community organiza- 
«»Ofu. business, clergy, and media — that 
reflect the ethnic makeup of the commumty 

developing, implementing, and evaiuat- 
student desegregation plans. 



The Association believes that integrated 
schooU must provide students with cpj.^i 
access to ail currictilar and extracurricular 
programs and to C£chnologica! equipment 
and knowledge. 

The Assocucion opposes any aticmpti to 
delay or impede impkmencation of deset^rc- 
gacion Gsdin and will, ihercfore, re5;*t 
effcrrs of school boards to resrgrcgarc 
integrated sciiools. 

The Association will continue to oppose 
vigorously the siystemsiic displacement or 
deaiotion of minoriry\ especially Black, 
teachers and administrators to achieve inte- 
gration. It also opposes actioru of boards of 
educaucn to ^nance integration plans 
through reducnion of sdiool staff. In addi- 
tion, the Assodation will oppose the capri- 
cious reassignment and displacement of 
Hispanic tcsichcn and administrators be- 
cause of desegregation and bilingual pro- 
gram*. (69, 90) 

Institutional Discrimination 
The National Education Asi^oaation be- 
lieves that orgamiations are strengthened by 
offcnng membership on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

The Assi^ciation shall not participate in 
programs spoiisored by any organization 
and/or to auxiliary that deny membership to 
certain segments of our society on a du- 
criminaiory basis when such dcruals arc not 
related to the nated purposes of the organi- 
zation, nor shall the Assoaation utilize the 
facilities of such organizations. 

The Association urges tu affiliates and 
members not presently holding membership 
in such oigftiiizatioiu to discontinue any 
invoh^ement %wth such orgiJiizauons and 
urges that its members not participate in, 
provide programs to, or join organisations 
utilizing exclusionary membership. 

fhe Association urges its memben ncvw 
Iding membership in such organizatioiu 

work actively from within fof die tocaJ 
.nination of such cxdtifiofiaiy /^l««ifn 
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5. BUick Higher Education 
istttutions 

The Naiional Education A»«ocution rcc- 
rnizcs thai histoncally Black iniiimaons of 
ighcr education have played « vital role in 
clping American* in their efforu toward 
uilding a truly pluralistic society. 

The Attociation urges iu afiiliite* to be b 
lie forefront of til cfforo that seek to 
upport, maintain, snd promote these inval- 
.Able insticutions, uheir profimins, and their 
uU participation in the mainstream of 
ducatioa. (80. 86) 

-6. S«ctarliin Pr«ctlc#» In th« 
ichool Program 

The National Education Aawciation be- 
levcs that the constitutional provisions on 
he establishment of and the free cxerdse of 



|.9. Martin Luther King Day 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the anention of the people of the 
nation should be focused on the importance 
of human rclauoru during special aanaties 
at least one day each year. It recommends 
that state astodatioru aaively continue to 
seek the passage of legislation proclaiming 
Martin Luther King Day as a state holiday in 
every sute. The Association encourages its 
affiliates and all school systems to plan 
observances of this date that will promote 
goodwill among all pcisoiu. (69. 86) 

MO. Fair Housing 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all citizens should be firee to reside 
in the communities of their choice. The 
Association urges local affiliates, m conjunc- 
tK>n with other school/community groups, 
to lead in breaking down barriers that limit 
this freedom. The Association strongly 
Opposes the discriminatory praaicc of red* 
lining and urges affiliates to work toward its 
elimination. (69* 87) 



1*12. Minortty-Owned Businesses 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that minonty-owned businesses 
should be encouraged. The As^ocution 
urges the federal government to initute and 
continue policies that encourage minonry- 
o^'^ned businesses. (89) 

1*13. Protection of Senior Citizens 

The National Education As^Kuiion 
urges that anention be brought tu the plight 
of senior Citizens who suffer phy^iejl. lueo- 
tal. and economic abuse. 

The Association condemns those policio 
and practices tolerated at the state jinJ 
federal levels that result in poor medicAl 
care; physical* mental, and economic abuse, 
excessive pharmaceutical charges; inade- 
quate dietary programs; deteriorating hvmg 
quarters; and untrained staff for patients and 
residents of nursmg and retirement homes. 

The Association supports legisLtion and 
consumer education to eliminate the use ut 
unethical techniques, scare tactics, and 
misrepresentation to divest senior atizens ot 
their financial resources. 

The Assoaation urges its affiliates to }oin 
in political action to bring about legislative 
and admirustrative reform at the state and 
national levels. (78» 87) 



Ml. Housing and Health Care for All 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that all members of our soaety have 
right to adequate housing and health 
care. 

The Association ur^es iu affiliato, in 
injunction with local school/com muniry 
groups^ to seek and suppon legislation, 
P<>licics, and programs to provide adequate 
*^using and health care for the homeless 1 Q R 

O for all members ofour soaety. (89. 91) XOO 
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1-32. Violence Against and ExpBol- 
tatlon of AsUin/Paclllc Islanders 

The NaiioruJ Education Auociacion is 
comnnicTcd to the elimination of racial and 
erhnic discrimination in all its forms. The 
AAsociaiion deplores the resurgence of co- 
ven and overt anci-Asian/Pacific Islander 
sentiments, threats, and incidents of racially 
motivated phyisical and verbal attadu. The 
Auociation bcbcves that community4>ased 
educanonal awareness programs should be 
developed in conjunction with Axian/PaciBc 
Islander groups to crcace an avrarencts of this 
violence. The Association supports its aHlli- 
ates in ihcsr efforts to bring about clear and 
consistent law enforcement to protect the 
civil 2nd human rights of the victims of 
racial violence. 

The Association deplores the exploitation 
ot women by organizations that advertise 
mail-order brides in their catalogs. (84, 85) 



J-5. Minority Participation in the 
Association 

The National Education Assoaaiton be- 
lieves that at every phase of governance and 
on all decisionmaking levels of the Aooaa- 
uon there should be minority panicipation 
at least proporxionare to the identified 
ethnic-minority population of that geo- 
graphic level. 

Ethnic minorities should be included as 
candidates for positions at all levels. The 
Assoaation should promote minority par- 
tiapation in program development and 
should employ minorities and women m 
staff posiiiuiu. 

The Assoaation urges its affiliates to 
maintain the commitment to organi2ational 
policies and programs that promote the 
training and involvement of minorities at all 
levels of the organoation. 

The Association believes that there « a 
need for systematic evaluation of minority 
paniapation at all levels. (72, 8€) 



1-35. Reparation of Native American 
Renrtains 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves in the dignity of the dead and 
encourages laws to prevent the robbing of 
graves. 

The Association believes that the remains 
of thousands of Nanve Amencans in storage 
throughout the United States should be 
returned for interment to t!^ tribes and/or 
areas from which they were taken. The 
Association further believes that American 
Indian saorcd items in museum oollcctiom 
should be returned to the tribes of their 
origin. (89) 



M. Civil Rights 

The National Education Association Is 
commined to the achievement of a totally 
integrated society and calls upon Amerioni 
to eliminate — by lutute and praaicc— 
bamen of race, color, national origin, 
religion, gender, sexual oricnution, age, 
disabaiiy, size, marital sutus, and economic 
lutus chat prevent some individuals, aduli 
or juvenile, from exercising rights enjoyed 
by othcn, including liberties decreed in 
common law, the Coiutitution, and scatuta 
of the Vmxcd Sutcs, QviJ order and 
obedience to the law must be ensured 
without abridgment of human and aviJ 
rights. Individuals, adult or juvenile, muse 
be assured a speedy and hit judicial proccsJ 
with free legal counsel for those in need. To 
be effective citizens, indrviduals must be 
trained and aided in developing strategic* 
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OAH Executive Board Minutes, November 3, 1990 

UNANIMOUSLY adopted the wording of the AHA's Program Committee Guidelines pertaining to gender 
Integration and diversity on annual meeting sessions as follows: The Program Committee wiil actively 
seek to avoid gender-sagregated sessions. H shaH encourage proposes of Individual sessions to 
ensure that whenever possbie sessions include members of twth sexes. The Program Committee 
i^lL'S^'*® encourage proposers of sessions to include participants representing the full divereity of 
the OAH memtjership. such as ethnic and racial minorities and junior historians " 



VOTED to adopt AHA statement on Interviewing at the Annual Meeting as follows: "The OAH 
discourages interview activities in hotel bedrooms. H an inten/iewer feels it is necessaiy to use a facihty 
outside the Job Registry, the Organization strongly advises that a parlor rather than a sleeping room be 
used and that a third person always be present in the room with the candidate. Interviewers using such 
facilities bear sole responsibility for establishing an appropriate professional atmosphere and should 
taite special care to insure that all interviews are conducted courteously and in a proper and 
professional manner." 
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SPEECH COMMUNICATION ASSOCIATION'S 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION STATEMENT 

Adopted by the 
SCA Logislative Council 
Anah«im, California, Novambor 14. 1981 

Since its organization in 1914, the Speech Communication Association has expressed a 
policy of non-discnminanon. Beginning in 1971 a series of formal resolutions on afiSrmativc 
acoon related to undcr-reprcsenicd groups have been approved by SCA governing bodies The 
following 15 a unified statement of the afSnnauve action policy of die SCA, based upon these 
resolutions of the past ten years. *^ 

1. The Speech Communication Association believes that no person shf^uld be 
discnimnated against in employment, education, or professional advancement on'the basis of 
race, color, religion, natiorial origins, physical handicaps, sex. age, or affecrional preference. 

2. The Speech Communication Association encourages participation in 
communication research by members of all under-represented groups and encourages rcseamh 
dealing widi the special communication problems of such groups. 

3. The Speech Communication Association encourages membership by all persons 
mtcTBsied m the smdy or practice of human communication and encourages the participation by 
all members m its Divisions. Sections, Caucuses. Commissions, and Committees. 

4. The Speech Communication Association recognizes the need to encourage 
participation by memben of under-represented groups in all aspects of the Association includine 
leadership posioons, convention programs, publicanons and workshops. 

5. The Speech Communication Association regards individual merit as die only 
oitwion for jelectmg persons for offices, editorial positions, employment and oUicr activities of 
the Association. 

6. The Speech Communication Association urges its members and member 
wsamnons to consider only merit as a basis for employment, promotions, tenure or 
admuustrative appointment 

To irnplcment Uie provisions of this statement, the Speech Communication Association 
instructs its Adnumstrauve Comnuiicc to devise a regular and systematic procedure for assessing 
die effective of die Association Affinnativc Actions program. 
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TESOL has no wcitbgn policy cxi nulticultviral/diversity issues, prctoably 
because tberns is another issue that drives the Assocdaticn note than 
CTJltieultur a l i sm and divarsity — internationalism. With head^uartezs in 
Alexandria, Virginia and a nenbership of 23,000 (75% in the U.S, )/ TESOL 
struggles to define its iiiternatianalism. 'St» Association needs to have 
noira inenteu; and laaders vftxsse first language is xKit English. 



Ttie Assocaaticn'B tylaws do not sUfJUlate legiooal r^oeeentation, although 
there has teen iirtertst in adapting eooe kind of quota syebem to assure 
worldwide r«apr»«entaticn. lESCJL's Sociqpol it i ca . 1 Cccoems Ccnroittae is tha 
Association's nedianisan to advocate the linguistic needs of refugees, 
iamigrant*, and migrants in the Ubited states (and elsewhere) . •Hjore are 
also no policies regarding staf f ijig of headquarters ani nulticulturalisra. 
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